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HE week has been politically one of rather anxious com- 





plaisance on the part of the Government,—not the sort of 
complaisance which is due to conciliation and deprecation, but 
rather that kind which proceeds from the discomfort of a man’s 
embarrassed desire to show that he can take punishment with- 
out bearing a grudge. Yesterday week Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Gladstone complimented Mr. Hardy with almost 
needless emphasis for the moderation of speech deal- 
Three Rules of the Washington Treaty. On 
Tuesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was all compli- 
ment in relation to the currency debate of that night. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Bruce was much impressed by the modera- 
tion of Mr. Disracli’s speech against Mr. Osborne Morgan's Burials’ 
Bill, and at the Mansion-House dinner in the evening, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed the most favourable opinion 
imaginable of the existing House of Commons. In fact, the suavity 
of the Ministry is almost ostentatious, and is hardly easy enough 
We have given elsewhere 


Gathorne 
his 


ing with the 


in manner to be of really good omen. 
our reasons for doubting the stability of the existing condition of 
equilibrium, but may add here that a great deal is likely to depend 
on the Budget which Mr. Lowe is to explain on Monday week, 
immediately before the adjournment for the Easter holidays. If 
that should prove to be of a nature to conciliate popular support, 
the embarrassment of the Government may possibly give place 
If not—and rumour is 
not as yet promising in relation to the Budget—we may expect 
gloom to deepen, and new discomfitures to follow. At pre- 
sent the just a little 
sheepish, like that of a man who is putting a good face upon his 
refusal,—a good face, but 
facial adjustments are too careful and conscious for anything like 


again to the old air of easy confidence. 


good temper of the Government is 
rather an artificial one, in which the 


the cheerfulness of social life. 


A great dinner was given by the Lord Mayor of London at 
the Mansion Ifouse on Wednesday to two hundred provincial 
Mayors, in whose honour the Prime Minister and other members 
of the Cabinet The dinner had been 
arranged two months ago, and a little of the impressiveness and 


were invited to attend. 


springiness of the conception had no doubt been taken off the occa- | °”. . : r doi 
| with great brutality, and the soldiers are even accused of doing 


sion by the recent defeat of the Government and the consequent tar- 
nish on their shicld. ‘The provincial Mayors were to have met that 
invincible Government which had achieved so much that seemed 
impossible, and to have received from it assurances that a fresh 
grant of municipal liberties was regarded with favour by a 
Cabinet whose words have been almost as weighty as deeds. 
But when th: day came the Cabinet was no longer “ that strength 
which in old days moved earth and heaven,” and of course there 
was a touch of flatness in the festivity. . However, it went off 


fairly. The Mayors were all dressed in their blue or 
scarlet robes and golden chains of office; a great num- 
ber of foreign ambassadors were invited to meet them; 


the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Chancellor of the Duchy, were all there, 


and the only deficiency was a diminished sense of authority, felt 





| attaching to Mr. Gladstone's language. 


The Lord Mayor made 
his application for extended municipal liberties in due form and 
with much effect, intimating that the restrictions of the Corpora- 
tions’ Act of 1835 were now obsolete, that he knew there would 


| be blunders committed by the Corporations as a result of a fresh 


grant of liberties, but that as children learn by their tumbles, so 
the Corporations would learn by their errors. Mr, Gladstone in 
his speech said that the enlargement of local liberties and fran- 
chises at the expense of needless centralisation was an object 
which had the full sympathy of the Government, and of course 


| descanted eloquently on the value of the local pride in public 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| sider that their only hope is in Don Carlos. 


duty which led so many men to desire laborious and costly 
responsibilities. 


In that part of his speech which referred more particularly to 


| the toast of ‘‘ Her Majesty's Ministers,” Mr. Gladstone of course 


made a pointed allusion to their recent “ fall” and ‘ recovery,” 
—he might almost, we think, have used with propriety the old 
legal phrase, and said that they had “ suffered a recovery,” for 
there was more suffering, we suspect, in that part of the business 
than in the fall itself,—and declared emphatically that the prin- 
ciple in defence of which they fell, the emancipation of ‘a great 
historic University in a sister country now in servitude to a single, 


| though distinguished College, connected by long tradition with a 


particular persuasion,” was a permanent principle, the value of 
which would yet be acknowledged. The Government had 
wished, he said, to make that University “the proud and noble 
inheritance of every son of Lreland, without the smallest reference 
to his politics, his party, or his religious persuasion.” Mr, 
Gladstone's language on this head seemed tantamount to 
a declaration against Mr. Fawcett's Bill, which stands for a 
second reading on the Orders of Wednesday next. Mr. Gladstone 
questioned whether the Government, after the recent crisis, 
should be called young or old, but he hoped it would unite the 
energy of youth with the circumspection of age. Mr. Lowe, in 
answering for the present House of Commons, expressed his 
regret that it and acertain “eminent person ” (Mr. Disraeli) were 
“ Like tho pair that tell the weather, 
Thoy can nevor live together; ” 

and Mr. Lowe feared that as one or the other must perish, ‘ the 
Ilouse of Commons would have to go down,” though he still 
hoped it might not be cut short by the fiat of the Conservative 
chief. It was c!ear, however, that the imaginations of the Liberal 
leaders p'ayed in ‘the trough,” and no longer on “the crest of 
the wave.” Mr. Lowe was gay, but it was the gaiety of the 
man who has the skull and the memento mori before his eyes. 


The state of affairs in Spain appears to grow daily more anarchic, 
and the chances seem to lie between the Federal Republic and 
Don Carlos, whose troops hold their ground in several pro- 
vinces, and even in Catalonia have got a certain footing. It 
is to be feared that the authority of the Republican Govern- 
ment is rapidly diminishing, and the resignations of some of the 
members,—Castelar, for instance,—are generally 


principal 
The disorganised Army is behaving apparently 


rumoured. 
frequent violence to the women. ‘The Carlists, too, shoot 
freely, as it is said by their friends, by way of reprisals for 
the treatment they receive ; but everywhere, we fear, there is the 
violence which always begins where all authority is despaired of. 
Unless the Federal Republic speedily develops a statesman of 
genius, it is to be feared that the party of order will soon con- 
The rumour of the 
Pretender’s abdication and return to Geneva is evidently a 
fabrication. 





The debate of yesterday week on the “ Three Rules” of the 
Treaty of Washington came to an amicable ending in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Gathorne Hardy's resolution. Mr. Forster replied 
to Mr. Hardy that the Government agreed very much with the 
Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Hardy in its interpretation of the three 


no less by the Ministers themselves than by the audience,—! rules, but that it would be quite impossible to accept the resolu- 
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tion committing th Government to communicate at once the 
three rules to foreign Governments with its own int ‘rpretation, 
because such a communication, if not mide in concert with the 
United States, but ia antagonismto theirview, would have no effect. 
We were not bound in any degree by the interpretation assigned 
to those rules by the Arbitrators at Geneva. The three rules 
were not as yet binding on us as towards any Government except 
that of the United States, and in relation to that Government.enly 
in the plain sense of the English words—a sense which we had every 
right to assign for ourselves. He quite expected that America, 
who had always till lately advocated the rights of neutrals, would, 
when the practical operation of the Treaty was complete, come 
round in great measure to our understanding of the three rules, 
and then, and not sooner, would be the time to make a joint repre- 
sentation to the Governments of the other great Powers. On 
the whole, the House accepted this view willingly enough, 
though Mr. Vernon Ilarcourt made a pedantic legal speech 
against it which found little favour with the House. 


Mr, Goschen stated the Navy Estimates on Monday evening. 
In deference to his appeal that the first vote should, if possible, 
be taken that night, Lord IL, Lennox and Mr, Brassey postponed 
the motions of which they had given notice concerning the 
Devastation and the state of the Naval Reserve, but Sir James 
Elphinstone insisted on ventilating the grievances of the Half- 
pay List before going into Committee. Mr. Goschen explained 
that he had.simply followed the course of his predecessor, who 
had deyised the orders of 1870 precisely for the purpose of 
lessening the number of officers on half-pay by giving better 
terms of retirement, and so reducing a ‘‘ Navy List” much in 
excess of the requirements of the service. Mr, Childers at a subse- 
quent stage of the discussion showed from a Parliamentary return 
that his expectations had been so far fairly fulfilled, about two- 
thirds of the necessary reduction having been already effected. It 
will take several years yet, however, to make the course of promo- 
tion in the Navy as ready and steady as it ought to be in a ser- 
vice the conditions of which have changed and are changing so 


rapidly. The gross Estimates for the year 1873-4 amount to 
£9,873,000, and the net charge will be £9,633,000. This is an 


increase of £340,000 over the Estimates of last year, in a con- 
siderable degree caused by the enhanced prices of coal and iron. 
But Mr. Goschen certainly did not offer much hope of further 
economy in the management of the Navy. Its personnel costs 
£7,000,000, a charge which cannot well be lessened, and so long 
as it is necessary to maintain cleven squadrons to protect British 
commerce thronghout all the oceans, and to build as many iron- 
clads as may be needed to maintain the supremacy of the seas, 
England will consider the work cheaply done if it costs less than 
ten millions a year. 
being carried out, we are glad to feel that efficiency has not been 
sacrificed to economy. 


The general effect of Mr, Goschen’s statement is to satisfy us 


that he is wisely, firmly, and successfully carrying out the great | 


lines of Naval policy and ;aduninistration settled by Mr. Childers 
when he was at the Admiralty, As we have shown, he maintains 
the Promotion, Pay, and Retirement orders. He thoroughly 
adheres to the view that in the Devastation we have got the type 
of the great fighting ship of the future, and he proposes to build 
on this model until we have got six such puissant mastless iron- 
‘The: passage of his speech in which he dealt with this 
He maintains 


elads. 
subject was admirably reasoned and illustrated. 
the seale of tonnage to be annually built, 20,000 tons, and the 
proportion of armoured to unarmoured, 6,000 of ironclad to 
14,000 tons of wooden ships. Ile is keeping the number of men at 
the figure fixed by Mr. Childers, 60,000, and although he in- 
creased the number of: boys by 500 last year, he has seen reason 
on revising the caleulation to return to the original estimate 
of 8.000, 
and in not listening to further reductions, he pursues the same 
The report which he was able to 


In the reduction of squadrons to their present scale, 


clear and coherent policy. 
make of the progress of Greenwich Naval College must have 
been very gratifying to all who take an interest in that really 
great idea. ‘There is nothing in Lerd H. Lennox’s speech that 
even seemed to have a show of reason in it, exeept his complaint 
that the tonnage for the year had not been strictly built up to,— 
shown was 
deliberately adopted in the public interest. Mr. Disraeli is 
evidently likely to miss Mr. Corry very much in the conduct of 
opposition on Naval affairs. When Lord H. Lennox ventured 
notoriously uncongenial to him, the demain of 


a proceeding which, however, Mr. Goschen had 


into what is 
figures, and tried to show that Mr. Childers’s great economies of 
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tten the 
ry Office 
Mr. Childers brought 


1869-70 had not been maintained, he must have for 


facts that the normal expenditure in the last two years of T 
averaged eleven millions anda quarter, thi 
it down to an average of nine millions and thre e-quarters, and 
that in spite of coal and iron, this is just the average of the present 
and coming years. And yet we never had a 


Navy. 


more effi ‘ient 


A rather lively currency debate took place in the House on 
Tuesday night, in which the honours remained with Sir Johy 
Lubbock and Mr. Fowler (M.P. for Cambridge) : but they liad 
not a very formidable antagonist in Mr. Anderson (MP, fop 
Glasgow), who is evidently one of those many currency reformers 
who put the cart before the horse, and go in for reformations 
before they have mastered the constitution which would haye to 
be reformed. Mr. Anderson's resolution assumed, to begin with, 

| that the great number of recent variations in the rate of diseount 
| were due to the Act of 1844, and would not have taken place but 
| for the artificial requirements of the Act. Ile forgot to inquire 
what had happened in thisrespect in countries without a Bank Act, 
| Mr. Anderson complained of the fixed price of gold, but did not 
| explain what he meant,—whether he meant that a pound should 
embody a variable weight of gold, in which case the pound would 
be always varying, and varying quite arbitrarily, in worth,—or 
| whether he meant that the Government should (we mean without 
taking into account the trifling charge for coining) sometimes pay 
more than an ounce of coined gold for an ounce of uncoined gold, 
| and sometimes less, in which case he should have explained on 
what principle thatextraordinary practice should be regulated. Mr, 
| Anderson held that panics were caused by our currency laws,and 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Fowler both 
not panics which c:arse failures, 
We cannot, however, agree 


| failures by panics. 
| pointed out that it is 
‘but failures which cause panics. 
with Sir John Lubbock that banking is perfectly free in this 
country, in the sense in which it would be if there were no Govern- 
ment connection with the Bank of England. Unquestionably 
the effect of that connection is to induce the other Banks to rely 
on the Bank of England for keeping their reserves, instead of 
} keeping their reserves for themselves, and the result of that is 
| that we have a far smaller reserve in proportion to the enormons 
banking liabilities of this country than we ought to have. Mr. 
| Fowler evidently felt this, and is disposed to systematise the sus- 
pensive action of the Government, to give it legal power at eritieal 
| moments to break the present Bank Act. Indeed the only result 
of the discussion was that Mr. Lowe agreed to consider whether, 
instead of authorising breaches of the law, the law itself might 
not be made to provide for critical occasions when interference 
| is necessary. 


The Canton of Geneva has voted the law ordering the Curés 
to be elected by the people by a vote of some 9,000 voters 
The Catholic voters, who are said not to 


against few or none. 
But though the 


exceed 6,000, all abstained from the poll. 
Catholics were in the minority on the electoral list, they seem to 
be in the majority in the population,—the returns in 1860 show- 
£1,000 Protestants, If 


ing a population of 42,300 Catholics t 
this be still the proportion, we should fear popular riots.as a 
result of any attempt to enforce the new law. 


A very enthusiastic meeting took place at Exeter Hall this day 
week in support of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill against unseaworthy ships. 
eloquent, 


Lord Shaftesbury made an eloquent, perhaps too 
speech on behalf of Mr. Plimsoll, and Mr. Plimsoll, who was 
received with the utmost passion of enthusiasm,—and who elicited, 
by the way, as great a demonstration in favour of Mr. (rlad- 
stone when he ealled him “the best Minister England ever had,” 
—explained the measure we have elsewhere discussed, and 
He left London some years 


narrated the origin of his campaign. 
surveyed twice 


ago for Redear, in a_ steamer 


> 


which was 
a year, and therefore was in good repair, and encountered a 
in which his wife had expected him to 


storm, 
he and his 


He arrived safely, but the sympatiiy 
husbands had perished owing 
im and his wife 


fearful 
perish, 
wife felt with other women whose 
to the unseaworthiness of their ships, made h 
resolve that he would devote “himself and his influence, his 
time and his money, his body and his soul, to the efforts he was 
now making.” It is evident that the English nthusiasm 0! 
humanity” has been specially roused by thi 
Plimsoll’s. Not only does the sailor always touch the Engiish 
imagination, but the hideous picture of these ‘ iloating coffins 
has engraved itself as a singularly typical specim 


campaign of Mr. 


of avaricious 


| selfishness on the plain English conscience, 
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“Wh t has induced the 3oard of Trade to make an enemy of | only members of the Liberal Cave on the I 


Mr, Plimsoll ? It is evident that. some one at the Board has | 
: for in declaring his intention to appeal to the Prime 

and never to go to the Board of Trade again, he 
said that ** the B yard of Trade would move Heaven and Earth to 
stop his procee lings.” He instanced asa proof of the animus of the 
Board of ‘Trade the case of the inquiry into the Sea Queen, which, 
as after 
ems to be rather a case in which the Board of Trade did Mr. Plim- 
y efficiently, than one in which it tried to sereen the 


done 89; 
Minister, 


soll's work ver 
offenders. But unreasonable offence does not appear to be taken 
solely on Mr. Plimsoll’s side; for, in admitting on Monday night 
that Mr. Plimsoll had called attention to an unseaworthy ship 
(the Hindoo), Mr. Chichester Fortescue said, as if with a kind of | 
[his was the first case in which the honourable | 


reproach, ‘ < a . 
Member for Derby had given information enabling the depart- 


ment to d tain 


under no obligation to find out unseaworthy ships for the Board 





of Trade ? 





The Ambassador of the German Empire at our Court, Count 
von Bernstorff, died of the painful disease from which he has 
been so long. suffering, on Wednesday night, at the age of 64. 
Heseems to have been one of that steady, patient class.of Minis- 
ters-who never lose their nerve, and seldom conceive a stroke 
of genius,—a minister to trust implicitly for exeeuting orders, but 
hardly one to whose counsels a great Minister like Prince Bismarck 
would be very likely to defer. The Times, in a remarkable sketch 
of him, attributes to him the clearest judgment and most un- 
moved nerve during the exciting fortnight which preceded the 
war of 1870. One of Mrs. Gladstone’s afternoon parties was 
siven on the very day of the declaration of war, July 15, 1870. 
All the Ambassadors were discussing eagerly if there were no 
chance of ‘stopping this mad encounter, when in came Count 
Bernstorff, and calmly asserted that war was inevitable, though the 
Germans were not quite ready, and that if France was, she might 
gain some preliminary advantage; but within nineteen days | 


the Germans would have 300,000 men ready to take the aggres- | 
sive.on the French bank of the Rhine, “and they would | 
march to Paris.” A firmer and more undisturbed executive | 


instrument for a great policy could not easily have been found. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Osborne Morgan brought on his Burials’ 

Bill for opening the Church graveyards to Dissenting rites, sq-long 

as those rites ane ‘* decent: and solemn,” and where not liturgical, 


limited to hymns and prayers, in a speech of some ability, but, as | 
Me Disraeli hinted, ina too ‘‘ continuous burst of eloquence,’ — | 


ic, im a manner too platformy and demagogic. The Courts 


f Equity have evidently bottled up an untameable spirit, 


P . > ° 7 | 
Mr. Morgan taunted Mr. Disraeli with his sudden fervour for | 


the defeat of the Bill, when last year he had been absent from 
every division upon it, and had. trusted to the process of ‘ mid- | 


night strangulation.” Mr. Disraeli retorted that there was such | 
strategy as ‘ morning manceuvres’ as well as ‘midnight strangu- | 


lations,’ by which political purposes might be indirectly attained, 
and he tried to.make light of the importance attributed to his 
owm intervention. Yet it was obvious that party considerations 
had induced him to take this step. He felt bound to clear himself, 
in the sight of the purists of his party, from any imputation of 
coquetting with the Dissenters. He objected to Nonconformists | 
burying the respectable Dissenters themselves in the parish 


graveyards, 1 throwing the duty of burying disreputable 
Dissenters on the parish clergyman. In fact, he dealt with the | 
Church of England precisely as if she were a mere sect, to 
vhich a cert amount of national property had accidentally 
accrued, 


Lo this Mr. Ilughes, who made much the most liberal and 


much the most religious speech of the debate, said that the 
Chureh, | ie of her national position, was bound to accept 
the national duty of burying all whom no other sect cared to 
bury, as well as that of giving way, whenever the consciences 


craiteetions of others induced them to desire to step in. As 
lop the danger of the use of desecrating words,—if there 


be such a danger,—did pe ople fear that these werds would hang 
‘bout in the yew trees and drop on the heads of pious Church- 
men, like the frozen words in Rabelais’ tale? Mr. Hughes's 
speech was a genuine assertion of the catholic duties of the 
Church. of England, and was as truly conservative as it was 
truly libera Che majority was 63 for Mr. Osborne Morgan in 


‘very full House (280 against 217, besides the tellers and 38 | 
embers who paired). Mr. Akroyd and Mr. Foster were the | 


Z 
“<4 
we 


who again voted against their party. 


Lord Stanhope has applied on behalf of the Society of Anti- 


| quaries to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide money for an 
investigation of the Barrows of the Troad, especially those 


called the Tumulus of Achilles, of ILector, ot Ajax, of 


wards explained by Mr. Chichester Fortescue in the House, | Priam, and others, quoting as an _ official precedent the 


help lent to the investigation of the site of the Temple of 
Diana of Ephesus. Mr. Lowe replied with great promp- 
titude and decision that more than 1,800 years ago a 
Roman poet wrote of Troy, ‘ Etiam periere ruin,’ and that the 
sites in question are very doubtful, and the results of such an 


| investigation entirely conjectural; that the investigations of 


Ephesus and Halicarnassus were conducted on behalf of the 


| British Museum, for the sake of obtaining works of antique art for 
an unseaworthy ship.” Surely Mr. Plimsoll is | that great institution, aud that there is no ground for expecting 


such acquisitions in this case ; finally, that rich Homeric students 
should follow the example of the Daily Telegraph, which has 
given £1,000: for investigations in Messopotamia, and not come 
upon the poor man’s purse,—i.e., the public purse,—for means 
to gratify a laudable curiosity. Mr. Lowe regretted that the 
spirit of Herodes Atticus had not descended to modern times, 
and in short, made his reply to Lord Stanhope a distinct snub. 
Lord Stanhope retorts that there is every reason to hope for objects 
of value just as much in this case as in the case of Mr. Layard’s 
Assyrian discoveries, but he has not been able to give evidence for 
his hope other than conjecture, and it must be remembered that Mr. 
Layard’s first investigations were not conducted at the public ex- 
pense. Clearly, considering the innumerable conflicting demands 
on Government aid, a prima facie case showing the probability of 
real additions to the national wealth or knowledge, ought to be 
made out before giving aid of this kind. It is the part of indivi- 
dual generosity to defray the preliminary and more speculative 
expenses. But Mr. Lowe snubs with too.much é/an. 


The spokesmen of the Queen’s University deny that any of 
their graduates received honours with only a score of 15 marks out 
of 124. They say that the 15 marks were marks given in excess 
of an undefined limit which was regarded as the pass-limit, that 
they were fifteen marks over and above the number necessary to 
‘6 satisfy the Examiners.” On this, Mr. O'Donnell, the Queen's 
graduate who represents the advocatus diaboli against the Uni- 
versity, writes to yesterday's 7%mes to ask why, then, the number 
necessary ta pass is kept shrouded in such mystery, why are we 
told of the fifteen over and above xz, while x itself remains the 
unknown quantity of the problem? The question is pertinent. 
It is certainly even more interesting and desirable for the credit 
of the University that that proportion of the maximum number 
of marks which is requisite in order to pass an examination should 
be distinctly known, than even that the margin between pass-men 
and honours should be known. When the limit for the pass is 
kept in the dark, there is reason to fear that the Examiners’ 
bowels of mercy have more to do with the granting of the 
degree than the attainment of any fixed standard of learn- 
ing. Itis more important to understand what constitutes the 
conditions of salvation for the herd, than the mere exeess-virtue 
which goes to make the saint. 


Lord Romilly has this week taken leave of the Rolls’ Court, 
after receiving the usual compliments of the Bar, Ie has been a 
very sensible and hardworking, though not a great Judge,—and 
has never dropped, and we trust will not drop, his connection 
with politics, where he has always shown himself a sound Liberal. 
If his successor be, as we suppose, Sir G. Jessel, it will be in- 
teresting to see whether Sir George will avail himself of the 
exceptional privilege which enables the Master of the Rolls to 
retain a seat in the louse of Commons. Will it be worth his 
while ? He does not shine as a politician. 


It appears that, by a blunder in the ‘* Wild Birds’ Act, linnets 
and chaffinches were not enumerated amongst the kinds of birds 
to be protected during breeding time, and that the birdcatchers 
therefore pursue their calling as usual, declaring that they are 
only after linnets and chaffinches, but not probably feeling much 
scruple in detaining sparrows, or robins, or thrushes, if they 
find them in their nets, Surely-even a defeated (iovernment 
might afford to intreduce and. pass a brief Act, extending:the 
protection of the Legislature to linnets and chaftinches, without 
laying itself more open than it already is to the snares of the 
political fowler. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923. 
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as 
os = | one maintains that she is,—then she gains infinite] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | the foolishness of not keeping a adie ts the place of mye 
a, than by the wisdom of calculating consequences. There has 
TRUE CONSERVATISM & THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | been altogether too much calculation in ecclesiastical polic 
\ R. DISRAELIT’S Conservatism, viewy and rootless as it is, | already. A Church that would win a hesitating nation a 
pt has never been destitute of intelligence; but unfor- | be ready to become all things to all men like St. Paul. Never 
tunately the last thing he thinks of in “ educating” his party | was a narrow-hearted policy less opportune than now. Never 
is to appeal to their hearts just where a Liberal-Conservative | since the time of Pharaoh was a greater mistake committed in 
might really have a chance. His education has always con- | regarding the hardening of the heart against just demands ag 
sisted in bringing to their attention, as he said in his celebrated | a truly Conservative policy, than now by the supporters and 
Edinburgh speech, “ with some pressure,” the grounds of mere councillors of the Church Defence Association. 
policy on which it is desirable to separate the Tory pro- The whole tenor of the arguments against the Bill was of a 
gramme from a blind resistance to popular principles. Now the | piece with the moral mistake of the Conservative attitude 
Conservatives are above all things repelled by these strategical | assumed. For instance, Mr. Disraeli’s main ground of opposi- 
reasons for being false to their traditions, and though by the help | tion was the legal one, that Dissenters in refusing to pa 
of some of those “‘ morning mancouvres ” with which he twitted | Church-rates, and in getting Church-rates abolished, haq 
the Liberal Churchmen on Wednesday last, he has not unfre-| put themselves out of Court in claiming the Church 
quently compelled his own followers to surrender at discretion | as national. Now, we pass by the reply that that is a legal 
to the enemy with whom he himself had a secret understand- error—which Mr. Disraeli, in fact, admitted, when he confessed 
ing, the only reward he has earned for those achievements is | that Dissenters have a right to attend the church and to be 
the general dislike and distrust of his party, and a universal buried in the churchyard. That Dissenters were very foolish 
feeling that his own leadership is the chief obstacle in the way | in weakening their claim to influence the policy of the Church 
of their return to power. It would, we believe, have been | by refusing the Church-rate, we always maintained ; but that 
very different if Mr. Disraeli had had the character and the | they still have the claims of all citizens on the offices of the 
genius to educate his party on the moral side,—if he had even Church is not really denied, and the only issue left there- 
known what religion means, as distinguished from what he fore is whether the Church shall impose needlessly irritating 
regards as the intellectual monopoly of the Hebrew race,—if | and unwelcome conditions, or whether, being compelled to go 
he had not been so proud of ranging himself on the side of | with them a mile, she shall go with them twain. Mr. Disraeli’s 
the angels, and treating that magnanimous sympathy with all | argument was one of retaliation, and came to this:—‘You 
truth and all earnestness which true faith involves, with super- | have refused to help us to repair the fabric of the church, and 
ficial scorn or simulated horror. Mr. Disraeli has evidently | keep the churchyard in order; therefore, when you ask us to 
thought that his political heresies may be atoned for to his make religious concessions to you, we must decline, and 
party by the cold Conservatism of his ecclesiastical policy. | keep you to the strictest letter of the legal bargain.’ 
It is just from the opposite direction that a really suceess-| Now, is that the tone of a Christian Church at all? 
ful effort might have been made to widen the narrow limits of | Still more, is it the tone of a Church which, in spite of the 
British Conservatism. A Conservative leader who, while see- | fact that one part of the nation has refused its alleg‘ance, 
ing all the good inherent in the political institutions of the | still aspires to be national? Nay, is it a Conservative policy 
United Kingdom with onesided intensity, had yet been unusually | for a Church threatened from outside, to break off all amicable 
sensitive to the wide spiritual sympathies which Christianity | negotiations with the assailants, and dare them to do the 
awakens in the heart, would have made the full comprehen- | worst? Whatever the follies of Dissenters, nothing can be 
siveness of the national Church of England so primary an aim, | more obvious than that the true policy of the Church is to 
that he would have found himself led on before long to favour | seize eagerly on every opportunity for softening, and if possible 
the full political comprehensiveness of the Parliamentary | extinguishing, the lines of demarcation between herself and 
institutions of England as a natural consequence. Mr. Dis- | rival denominations. And when, as Mr. Osborne Morgan 
raeli has unfortunately pursued just the opposite course. He | showed, there is not a civilised or half-civilised nation left, 
has exhausted his followers’ patience by mancouvring them | except the British, which denies to dissenting bodies the right 
into a policy they detested, and has then been induced to offer a | of burying their dead with their own rites in the churchyards 
narrow ecclesiastical Conservatism, in the genuineness of which | of national Churches, wherever they exist, it cannot be doubted 
nobody much believes, as a peace-offering to his party. | that the policy of exclusion is not only shortsighted, but a 
That, we take it, is the explanation of Mr. Disraeli’s extra- 
ordinary course in himself moving the rejection of Mr. | Conservatives. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burials’ Bill on Wednesday afternoon. He| Nor is Mr. Disraeli’s second plea, that considering the 
wished evidently to pose before his party in the attitude of | large number of Dissenters’ burying-grounds in most of the 
earnest Church defence. He wished to take credit, and was at | Welsh and many of the English dioceses, there is no just pre- 





great pains to make his party understand that credit was due | tence for this Bill, at all wiser or wider in spirit. The whole 
to him, for having diminished the political influence of the | weight of that argument depended indeed on adding up all 
Dissenters by his Household Suffrage Reform Bill of 1867.|the various Dissenting burial-grounds and cemeteries, and 
He said to his followers as clearly as possible, at least to the | counting them together as the natural resting-places of 
apprehension of those who could read between the lines of his | Dissenters of whatever denomination, and then arguing that 
speech, ‘You resent my having led you into democracy in | if one such burying-ground was within a Dissenter’s reach, he 
1867, but see now one of the results of what I then did. | ought obviously to prefer it to the Church burying-ground. 
Have not the recent elections already proved to you that! Now that is not the assumption which it becomes & 
on Education and Church questions the Dissenters have lost| Churchman to make; it is the very assumption of the 
their predominance in the councils of the Liberal party?! political Dissenters, who regard themselves as allied 
Is not that some compensation for the mortifications you have ‘against the Church. Why should a Dissenter prefer 
suffered under my guidance?’ And for the sake of saying |the burying-ground of a different Dissenting body to the 
this he led the opposition to a measure which is precisely one | parish Churchyard? Is it not of all things most desirable 
of those that a true Church Conservative, with an earnest | that he should prefer the parish Churchyard, at all events to 
desire in his heart that the Church of England may soften ani- | any buryiag-ground but his own? And why should another 
mosities and conciliate hearty affection by the generosity and | Dissenting body concede to him any greater liberty than the 
gentleness of her bearing in relation to her antagonists, would | Church ought to be willing to concede in relation to the rites 
have been the first to welcome. Never was there a case to|at the grave? The whole Conservative policy in relation to 
which the injunction, “‘ Whosoever will compel thee to go a| the Church rests upon the radically vicious assumption of 
mile, go with him twain,” had plainer and more perfect applica- | which Sir Herbert Croft gave a jocose illustration when he 
tion. When Conservatives resist measures of this kind as | told the story of the rector who, being asked if he objected to 
mere politicians, and on such principles as are urged by our | bury Dissenters, said that, on the contrary, he should like to 
correspondents this week,—that the demand of the Dissenters , bury them a//. If our Church is to be a hide-bound sect, 
means more than it says, and that Churchmen have, therefore, | with rather less sympathy for the external religious world 
a right to resist not merely what is asked, but what may be than any other sect, it should cease to claim a national 
made of what is asked, they quite forget that there are regions | position, and the sooner it withdraws from it the better. If, 
of life in which policy is folly and farsightedness a/on the contrary, our Church wishes to remain a National 
mistake, and that this is one of them. If the Church | Church, she must begin at once to cultivate the spirit of 
is not doing wrong by granting what is asked,—and no | sympathy, the spirit of Mr. Thomas Hughes's admirable 


| very marvel of political folly on the part of our Church: 
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speech. We have no small hope that the Liberal party may 

et save the Church, as they have saved other great institu- 
tions seriously threatened in this country, by adopting a policy 
of timely and generous sympathy. But the Liberal party can 
do little without the honest co-operation of the clergy. If 
they foster the cold and critical spirit of Mr. Disraeli’s speech, 
the spirit of retaliating on the Dissenters the mistakes of the 
Dissenters, the spirit which lumps all Dissenters together as 
naturally and necessarily more akin to each other than any 
of them can be to the Established Church, then all hopes of 
comprehension must be abandoned. Why is it so difficult, as it 
apparently is, if not impossible, for ecclesiastical corporations 
to apprehend and act in the spirit of that yrand paradox of 
our Lord’s, “ If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.’”’ That is one of the 
signs in which Churches conquer. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Session, and that no dissolution will take place till the spring | Parliamentary tacticians. 


or autumn of next year. There is every reason why Liberal 


members should indulge this hope. 


is associated with the Irish University question, the less fear | is 
there will be that the Liberals will lose votes by the imputa- | Education Act Amendment Bill. 


tion of sympathy with Popery. Then, again, life is sweet, and the 
expenses of election are bitter. A year’s delay in the painful 


tainty of the Ballot’s political effect before you, is always some- 


thing. It is no wonder, then, that Liberal members are or try to | 
tary Church-rate by which the fabric of our churches has 


besanguine as to the delay. But whether the delay is assured, is 
to our minds extremely doubtful, and we strongly hold to our 
original conviction that it was a false timidity on the part of the 
Government to shrink from the manly course of dissolving at 
once a Parliament which had turned it out of office,—a timidity 
which tends to relax the fibres of Government, and especially 
to diminish the characteristic reputation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eager and tenacious Administration. But apart now from the 
question of what ought to have been done, it seems to us 
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‘of the Government of accepting so false a position. But then 


| voting for Mr. Fawcett’s Bill now. 


the question will arise, how should the Liberal Members deal 
with the Bill? No doubt many of them will feel bound in 
honour to the Government, which they have over-persuaded to 
stay in office after power has slipped from their grasp, not te 
vote with Mr. Fawcett. But many will be likely enough te 
stay away,—a via media that is very gratefal to hesitating and 
feeble minds,—and not a few, perhaps, to follow Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. Disraeli into the Conservative lobby. They will 
reason with themselves that a dissolution before long is 
inevitable, and that they cannot better make their peace 
with the bigots among their constituents for the vote 
they gave on the Government’s Irish University Bill, than by 
It is easy to defend this 
in Parliament by declaring that at all events something must 


| be done, and that what Mr. Fawcett proposes is better than 


nothing, and to tell constituents that after the Irish Catholics 
had rejected the Government compromise, it seemed legitimate 


|and right to leave the power in the hands of Protestants. 
HE general impression, or rather, perhaps, we ought to | There can be little or no doubt that the second reading of Mr. 
say, the general hope, of the Liberal party, seems to be | Fawcett’s University of Dublin Bill will, in the present dis- 

that the House and the Government will now survive this | organised state of the Liberal party, be a grave crux for 


Nor is this the only danger. If the loyalty of the Liberals 


The less the dissolution | be, as we hope, sufficient to surmount this danger, there 


Forster’s 


the further very difficult question of Mr. 
Mr 


What proposal 


| Forster may have to offer to the Nonconformists, we, of course, 


can form no sort of conjecture. 
process of meeting your constituents, especially with the uncer- | it might be, as far as regards the twenty-fifth clause, to throw 
‘all denominational school fees payable for the children of 


perfectly clear that the doubts which still hang over | 


Parliament are much graver than the Liberals like to face. 
In the first place, it seems pretty evident that the 
Times has deserted the Government. Not only did it 
extend its counsel and its patronage to Mr. Disraeli 
daring the recent crisis in a very marked manner, but it is 
now pretty clear that it is working in the Conserva- 
tive interest to discredit the Government, and in that 
interest to promote a dissolution. On Thursday, for in- 
stance, it did its best to depreciate the value of the demons- 
tration at the Mansion House, and was very severe on Mr. 
Lowe for deprecating—what, as far as we could see, Mr. Lowe, 
whether deprecating it or not, certainly predicted,—an early 
dissolution. ‘Men of political intelligence, unaffected by 


| Nonconformists. 


We should be glad to think 


pauper parents on a voluntary education rate, like the volun- 


been maintained since the triumph of the Dissenters ; and as 
far as regards the question of compulsion, to extend compul- 
sion, if not through School Boards, through some other trust- 
worthy agency, to the country districts. But we cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves that whatever Mr. Forster proposes will 
receive a very unfavourable consideration from the Noncon- 
formists, who have been so childish as to persuade themselves 
that they do well to be angry with everything that Mr. 
Forster does and says. And the worst feature of the matter 
is that he is exceedingly likely to offend both the Noncon- 
formists and the Tories by either the one or the other of the 
sections of his measure. If Mr. Forster repeals the twenty- 
fifth Clause in any form, he will please the Nonconformists, 
but offend the Conservatives. If he refuses to extend School 
Boards to the country districts,—a very difficult matter where 
there is already sufficient school accommodation for children, 
and nothing for the School Board to do except to apply com- 
pulsion,—he will please the Conservatives, but offend the Non- 
conformists. So that it seems exceedingly likely he may con- 
trive to unite against him the Conservative party and the 
And the Nonconformists wish for nothing 


| better than an opportunity of turning out the Government on 


personal interest, incline to the opinion that it is not for the 
benefit of the nation that a condemned Parliament should sit | 


on, without any heart to legislate, or to do more than watch 
the arrival of the day of its extinction.” We quite agree 
with the Times; though we dislike the evidently hostile politi- 
cal animus of the remark which Mr. Lowe certainly was the 
last member of the Cabinet to deserve. 

But the views of the Times are only interesting as symptoms 
of the growing disaffection. There are substantial dangers in 
view. In the first place, there is the great difficulty of how to deal 
with Mr. Faweett’s Trinity College Bill, which stands second on 
the orders of the day for a second reading next Wednesday. 
That Mr. Gladstone cannot accept it is perfectly obvious. He 


dence, and not simply any particular section of the Irish popu- 
lation. After such an avowal it would be in the highest degree 
undignified and unworthy to accept any part of Mr. Fawcett’s 
Bill except, as before, the test abolition clauses. For Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government deliberately to entrust the University 
to a Council consisting of four senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, four junior Fellows, four Professors, and four 
Graduates, and to leave to that Council the responsibility of 
Preparing amore permanent scheme for the government 
of the University, would be for it to abjure all its 
professions of faith, and to lose all hold on the confidence of 
its followers. It is quite obvious, from what Mr. Gladstone 
said at the Mansion House, that there is no thought on the part 


its English Education policy. 

These are the principal points of danger. But if we are 
to trust semi-official assertions, we shall have an unpopular 
Budget, with three-fourths of the surplus taken up in the 
payment of the Alabama indemnity, to weight an already 


' disorganised Government, and perhaps a squabble with the 


Committee on Public Accounts as to the informality of Mr. 
Scudamore’s use of the Savings’ Bank balances for the con- 
struction of Telegraphs. But the true source of the danger is 
the tamely-accepted defeat. To a Government that hesitates 


‘to dissolve a Parliament in which it has been beaten, even the 
‘grasshopper is a burden, and trifles swell suddenly into a 


factitious importance not properly belonging to them. For 


has avowed his conviction that the reconstituted University of | our own parts, we can only hope that the break-up when it 


Dublin ought to be one in which Ireland can place contfi- | 


comes, be it this Session or next, will come on a point 
on which the Government need not fear to appeal 
boldly to the country. In spite of the anger of the 
Nonconformists against the Vice-President of the Council, 


|and the exaggerated political dread which is felt of Noncon- 


formist hostility, we are by no means sure that the rapture 
could happen on a much better question for the Government 
than the Education question, provided Mr. Forster has offered, 
what we quite expect him to offer, a fair and even gener- 
ous compromise to the somewhat exigeant sensibilities of the 
Dissenters. The cordial support given by the Government to 
the Burials’ Bill will show to all fair minds that the Govern- 
ment are not indifferent to the rights of that section of their 


| supporters, 































THE INDIAN VICEROY. 
I ORD NORTHBROOK seems to understand that a Viceroy 
4 who bears the responsibilities of office should also wield 
its power; that he is not in the position of a Premier at the 
head of a Cabinet, but of a chief at the head of an Empire ; 
that he is there to rule, with advice, of course, but without it 
or against it, in case of need. He has performed several strong 
nagative acts since he took the oaths in Calcutta on May 3, 
1872, but the latest is by far the most impressive as well as the 
most courageous. It required considerable resolution to 
abolish the Income-tax, but much greater firmness to place 
the; Budget beyond the reach of discussion. The abolition of 


a tax so distasteful to the natives was in accordance also with | 
European opinion, a fair minority only clinging to direct taxa- | 


tion, in that form as a reasonable mode of drawing contribu- 
tiens.from the rich into the Treasury. Had not the impost 
been;made so needlessly severe three years ago, it is possible 
that one per cent. might have passed unchallenged by any 
fonee strong enough to arrest the attention of Government. 
There were and are many thoughtful Englishmen in India 
whe beliave that the exotic might have been acclimatised, and 
also that it is a perfectly fair way of adding to the revenue. 
But the policy of 1870, initiated and upheld against the bulk 


of Indian opinion, both European and native, killed the tax as, 


a financial expedient. The late Bombay Government supplied 


a reductio ad absurdum when it taxed incomes of £5 a year, | 
a.naeasure which also cast doubts on the trust that could be| 
placed in the discretion of Provincial Councils. The exposures | 


elicited by the-civil valour of Mr. Inglis, who faced, undaunted, 
something like official censureon his temerity, and finally trium- 
phed; the profound discontent visible. to the naked eye and 
pervading the whole land; perhaps we may say some perception of 
the injastice produced by a tax which operated so unequally, 
brought about its extinction. 
facts, with a fresh mind, and saw the evil which was sapping 
the foundations of loyalty itself. He had no engagements 
towards. the past, he was free from complicity in a fiscal 
poliey which had shaken the Empire, and after due delibera- 


tion he put back a dangerous weapon into the armoury, | 
whence it should only be drawn in cases of real emergency. | 


Asiaties do not mind a sudden outburst of severe taxation 
laid on for a.specific purpose, and ceasing when that purpose 
is answered. Mr. Wilson carried through successfully a more 
drastic levy than that exacted by Sir Richard Temple, and 
even Lord Mayo’s augmentation of the rate in the middle of 
the financial year was paid with readimess, because the object 
im-each case was understood. But the Income-tax, as part of 
a syetem, a tax not fixed, but liable to sudden inerease, no one 
able to tell when or to what amount, was hateful, because. it 
had qualities in common with the levies of the worst native 
pninees, and reproduced one of the worst characteristics of 
purely native rule. Within twelve months the Indian Income- 
tax was raised, by fiat of course, from one to two and a half, 
and then to more than three per cent., so that no man knew 
what portion of his revenue the Government would allow him 
to call his own. All who duly weighed the sullen distrust 
and. only half smothered indiguation which prevailed from 
1869 to the end of 1871, will recognise the wisdom of the 
step, which the Viceroy has now deliberately taken. 

But he has done something more than abolish the Income- 
tax, he, has removed the Budget from the sphere of debate. 
As no new fiscal legislation was required, it fortunately 
happened that no appeal to the Legislative Council was needed. 
Hitherto, since Mr. Wilson landed in Calcutta, a regular 
financial statement on the English model has been made ; 
the proposals of the. Government have been set forth; 
theofficial and non-official members have made speeches, and 
the farce of dividing the Council has frequently been acted. 
But the Executive, in consequence of verbal opposition, never 
changed a figure in its estimates, or altered the plans of tax:- 
tion settled by itself. Whatever might be said in speeches, all 
the officials voted one way. The reason, of course, is plain 
enough. India is governed by absolute rulers, whose first 
duty is to uphold the power with which they have been en- 
trusted ; whose next is, to use it wisely and rightly. British 


poliey in India, whether fiscal, political, or economical; can 
never be left to the mercy of parties, debates, divisions. The 
power-of the purse cannot be given into the hands of any 
assembly, but must be kept in the grasp of the Executive. 
The management of finance is an administrative function, and 
if the Viceroy chooses to be his own Finance Minister, there is 
no power which can prevent him. 


Whether he be or not, it 
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must be obvious that he cannot cast the finances loose before 
a Legislative Council. He may and can elicit opinion 
for his own information, but he must act as he thinks eXpe- 
dient. Lord Northbrook seems to hold that it is better, just 
now, to avoid discussion, and hence he has taken. the stron 
step of publishing the Budget accounts and. Sir Richard 
Temple’s annual Essay in the (racette. It is a bold measure 
justified apparently by the Indian Couneils’ Act, yet certain 
to call forth bitter criticism ; but it shows strength, of pur. 
pose, the presence in India of a resolute will on the side of 
firm but quiet government, and these are indications of Price. 
less value. The Kotwal of Mooltan, who, when Lord North. 
brook was expeoted, set up on a triumphal arch the words 
“He gave the Land Rest,” appears likely to prove .a true 
prophet. He certainly expressed the one passionate desire, of 
his community,—a little peaceful interval freed from. the dai] 
dread of new things, those fatal enemies of Oriental habit anq 
Oriental repose. 
Although the abolition of the Income-tax, and -more- espe. 
cially the manner in which it has been done, indigates the 
fact that a strong and original ruler is at the helm in Ipdia, 


| that is not the only sign of Lord Northbrook’s determination 


to think and act for himself. One species; of rest. 
less activity devotes itself to the promotion of munici- 
palities, which means the creation of machinery for taxation, 
The moment a municipality is set up, octroi, rates,. cesses, 
licenees, tolls, follow in rapid succession, because energetic 
reformers are naturally anxious to gain repute and make an 
instant sweep of numberless abuses. The bribe offered. te 
the natives is participation in local government, but.in the 
end, save in the Presidency towns, and frequently thare, the 
Buropean officials have. their own way. At all evenfs, the 
introduction of municipal bodies brings: about: very irksome 


Sper ee meaty wiomn pay Je taxation, which it is most desirable. should be arrested fora 


time. Although Lord Northbrook sanctioned a Bill applying 
to the Punjab, where he found municipalities, he hag. vetoed 
an elaborate measure prepared for Bengal by its energetie Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, mainly on the tenable ground that further taxa- 
tion is at present unnecessary. In the same way, he hag-dis- 
couraged a growing tendency to raise the land revenue rates upon 
re-assessment. As there is a sect which favours direct taxation, 
so there is another which passionately desires to run-up the 
land tax. Some recent settlements, notably Sir Richard 
Temple’s extravagant one in Central India, have stimulated 
the ardour of those who would be hard upon the cultivater. 
But true policy demands a moderate assessment, and that is 
the policy Lord Northbrook. seems disposed to puxsue. 
Indeed, he appears to be intemt on checking the rage for 
constant, feverish, irritating movement, which may suit the 
active races of the West, but is alien to the habits. of eaay- 
going Orientals. Not less significant is the position which 
the Viceroy has assumed in relation to his Council It is 
plain that he has succeeded in acquiring a complete mastery 
over the governing appavatus, that he means to be and is 
obeyed, and that he runs no risk of falling into the handsof 
a clique. Should he fulfil the promise of his opening year, 
and prove to be a firm, moderate, enlightened ruler, India 
will enjoy that interval of reereative quiet she so much 
needs, and some time hence, invigorated. by a fresh steek of 
confidence in her alien masters, she may have strength enough 
to endure the pains of a new era of reforms. 


MR. PLIMSQLL’S SHIPPING SURVEY BILL. 
: a immense and unexpected access of popular sympathy 

which has, risen to encourage Mr. Plimsoll in his plead- 
ing for our Sailors, has appalled and disconcerted avast 
number of those excellent persons who wish to undertake 
every attack on the entrenched camps. of Mammon in 
a formal seientific and deliberate fashion, The proposal to 
refer the question of unseaworthy shipping to a Royal Com- 
mission appears. to such critics a large coucession, going to the 
extremest limit of what is practicable and becoming. Togo 
further, as Mr. Plimsoll intends by his Shipping Survey Bill, 
is, in their eyes, indecent an1 impertinent. The authority ot 
the Orown, the prestige of Government, the dignity of 
Parliament are set at naught, as they conceive, because the 
Member for Derby, having at, last obtained from the Ministry 
the promise of a full and searching inquiry.into the alleged 
malpractices of some British shipowners, has, in addition, agked 
the House of Commons to assent to the immediate enactment 
of certain safeguards for the lives of our seamen, the urgent 
need for which requires no proof or examination. Questions 
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relating to over-insurance, undermanning, and improved 
signals, can probably be determined after the evidence of the 
ripest experience and widest knowledge has been taken care- 
fully and weighed maturely by the Royal Commission. But 
Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill does not touch these, or any other doubtful 
oints. It may be, as the 7%mes says in its plea for delay, 
that he has in some respects overstated his case; and if so, 
those parts of it which are found to be untenable will be re- 
‘acted, aud very rightly, by the Royal Commission. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see how the Commission could refuse protection 
to seamen upon the points for which Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill provides, 
though it may devise more complete and convenient measures 
of protection. Mr. Plimsoll avowedly advovates his Bill as a 
temporary stop-gap; he does not desire Parliament to legislate, 
as the 7imes insinuates, on “ presumptions” touching doubt- 
ful matters of controversy. These he leaves to the Commis- 
sion. But it is surely neither presumptuous nor exacting to 
callon Parliament at once to say “that no ship needing 
repairs should go to sea, and that no ship should go to sea 
overloaded.” The 7imes urges that these are points which 
the Commission ought to settle, but it is admitted that no 
Commission can pronounce that ships needing repairs should 
be allowed to go to sea, or that overloaded ships should be 
allowed to go to sea at all. It is clear, then, that the report 
of the Commission, for which we may have to wait a couple 
of years, can lay down no principle of legislation at variance 
with Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill, though we may expect it to prepare 
and recommend the heads of a much more complete measure 
than the Member for Derby at present offers to Parliament. 

It is true, as the 7’mes further points out, that it is contended 
by some opponents of change “ that the abuses alleged by Mr. 
Plimsoll (in regard to want of repairs and overloading) are 
not practised, or not to the extent represented, or not, at-any 
rate, to such an extent as to call for legislation.” But what is 
the worth of these evasive apologies? We hope, and believe, 
that after the thrill that Mr. Plimsoll’s manly devotion has 
sent through the breast of the nation, the time has gone by 
for “nicely calculated less or more” in counting our sailors’ 
lives. It may be that Mr. Plimsoll’s generous ardour ex- 
aggerates the number of vessels sent to sea unrepaired or 
overladen, and the consequent loss of life; but if only one- 
tenth of what he alleges be trae—and this we dare not hope 
—there would : still be an exigent necessity for relief, a 
cruel and crying ‘wrong to be remedied. If such acts as 
sending ships to sea without proper repairs, or with excessive 
and dangerous cargoes, be mere figments of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
brain, still his Shipping Survey Bill inflicts no real hardship 
on shipowners ; it merely compels all owners to take those 
precautions which are at present voluntarily taken by respect- 
able owners, for purposes of insurance, in the case of one-half 
the vessels of our mercantile marine. But if the abuses pro- 
tested against are practised at all, whatever be their extent, 
how can we be:asked to agree that they do not exist “‘ to such 
an extent as to call for legislation’? To put such a conten- 
tion before a Royal Commission is itself an insult, to present 
it to the public as a plea for delay is an absurdity and a 
blunder. How many sailors must be drowned by avoidable 
losses every year before the 7imes will admit that the case 
“calls for legislation ’’? 

Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill has been printed, and bears on its back, 
beside the name of the Member for Derby, those of six Liberal 
Members, representing very various views, interests, and _poli- 
tieal connections,—to wit, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Samuda, Mr. 
Carter, Sir Robert Torrens, Mr. Eykyn, and Mr. Villiers; and 
those of three Conservatives, Mr. Charles Lewis (the new ML.P. 
for Derry), Mr. Staveley Hill, and Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson. 
The names of Mr. Villiers and Sir Robert Torrens offer a 
guarantce that the measure will be kept straight on the lines 
of economical orthodoxy, while that of Mr. Samuda may he 
taken as a pledge that the great shipbuilding and shipowning 
interests are favourable to the claims of humanity and justice. 
The Bill itself is very ably drawn, very clear, and very simple. 
It consists of four parts,—the first regulates the compulsory 
survey ; the second prohibits deck-loading, except under cer- 
tain-eonditions ; the third prescribes a load-line ; and the last 
Provides for the legal proceedings in case of infractions 
of the law. Mr. Plimsoll has cireulated a letter with 
copies of the Bill, in which he says that the measure 
“itself would be temporary, and will give place to the 
more perfect one which we may expect as the result of 
the Royal Commission.” The term fixed in the Bill is “ until 
the Ist day of August, 1875, and to the end of the then next 


Session -f Dax}! ”» oF +s . 
Session of Parliament. The provisions relating to compul- 


sory survey are perhaps the most important. No ship without 
a Board of Trade Certificate of Survey is to sail from any 
British port, under heavy penalties; the survey is to be made, 
at the owner’s request, by the District Surveyor to the Board 
of Trade, unless the owners hold a declaration of survey, cover- 
ing the same ground as the ordinary certificate, from the 
Committee of Lloyd’s Register, or the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Registry for Iron Vessels. There are provisions as to the con- 
tinuance and cancellation of certificates, the posting of them 
in a conspicuous place in the ship ; as to Surveyor’s fees, which 
are trifling, amounting, for instance, to £5 only for a vessel 
between 600 and 1,000 tons register ; and other details. 

“ Deck-loading,” the second abuse which the Bill proposes to 
restrain, is prohibited in the case of any vessel leaving a British 
port between the beginning of September and the end of March 
without a certificate that the cargo is below deck, or a special 
licence to carry cargo above deck ; and a similar prohibition, 
enforced by penalties, attaches to entering a British port with 
a deck cargo, unless specially licensed, whether the vessel be 
British or Foreign. In order, however, to prevent the harsh 
operation of the law in the case of a foreign vessel, which may 
not have complied with these regulations, driven into a British 
port by stress of weather, no penalty is to be exacted when 
the foreign ship merely enters, shelters, and departs without 
attempting to trade. Inward-bound vessels are the worst 
offenders in respect of deck-loading, some shippers in the 
Canadian timber trade being notorious for their recklessness. 
‘ Of sixty-two sailing vessels,” writes Mr. Plimsoll, “ engaged 
in the grain and lumber trade between the United States and 
Canada, which were lost in the closing months of 1872, no less 
than forty-nine were lost on the homeward voyage, that is, when 
loaded for England.” The question of a load-line is perhaps 
more difficult, and embraces more doubtful and technical points 
than the other portions of the Bill. It has, however, been ‘‘deter- 
mined (Mr. Plimsoll tells us), after the most careful consideration 
of all the seales accessible, British and Foreign, and the figures 
given indicate the minimum free-board which is to be applied 
to first-class vessels." And we believe it generally corresponds 
with the Liverpool seale. It is provided that the minimum 
depth to which a vessel is to be sunk in the water shall be 
painted on her hull, so that any sailor or passenger may be 
enabled to judge for himself whether and how far the ship is 
overladen. A summary jurisdiction is given to the magistrates 
under the Act, and no restriction is imposed on the persons 
complaining or informing in regard to breaches of its provi- 
sions. Thus a sailor engaged by a needy or unscrupulous 
master will have an abundant remedy, if he finds his vessel 
about to put to sea in an improper state. The clearing 
officers at British ports are authorised to demand the 
Deckload Certificate; the Certificate of Survey must 
be posted up in a conspicuous part of the ship; and the 
* Joad-line” speaks for itself. If in these circumstances any 
unseaworthy ships put to sea, there must be great carelessmess 
on the part of the officials and recklessness on the part of 
the sailors. Nor can it be said that the precautions demanded 
are extravagant and injurious to commercial interests. They 
are voluntarily adopted at present by the best class of owners, 
and Parliament might be asked to make them compulsory, if 
on no other ground, because the dishonest and reckless are now 
able to compete at an advantage with upright and careful and 
humane traders. 

THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

| EBATES on the state of the Navy are for some time to 

come likely to be in all essential respects expositions. or 
vindications of the policy of Mr. Childers. Mr. Goschen’s 
clear and masterly, though somewhat prolonged, statement of 
the Admiralty Estimates on Monday evening, as well as the 
short debates which preceded and followed, certainly convey 
that impression, though some of the speakers, it may be 
assumed, are far enough from wishing to produce such an 
A sound policy is best, if not only tested by time. 
which Mr. 


effect. 
It was in the nature of the circumstances with 
Childers had to deal at the Admiralty, and it was also ia- the 
character of the large and well connected plans which he de- 
vised for their settlement, that the whole system of his policy 
should only be apparent by its results after a period of in all 
cases several, and in some cases of many years. The Promo 
tion, Pay, and Retirement orders, for example (improperly 
called Retirement Scheme), of February, 1870, will hardly 
have realised all their projected results before 1880. But 
they had already had the effect before the end of last S ssion 
of reducing the total numbers on the Half-pay list, which 
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everyone will agree with Mr. Childers in considering ‘the |—remain to be seen; and it must be admitted that Ruin 
most unsatisfactory list in any service,” from 1,268 to 838; ships have not hitherto, for one cause or other, ag a oan 
and in reducing the total number of superior officers in the realised the expectation of their projectors or their Governme t. 
Navy from 3,535 to 2,875,—two-thirds of the way to the And after all, a ship is not a navy. While the First Leed fe 
standard figure fixed by the orders, of 2,521—the subordinate able to say that we have twelve ships which are so leis 
and warrant officers being effectually reduced within the that all the other maritime countries together cannot a 
same period from 3,700 to 3,000. Again, it has been abun- twelve ships of equal strength, he may be held justified in 
dantly demonstrated that this admirable and comprehen- adding that England can afford to proceed with judgment and 
sive, though necessarily complicated code of orders, so calmness in further shipbuilding, and need not be moved from 
misrepresented as a scheme of false and mean economy her settled plans by each apparition of some new monster 
at the time, had as its real end not the charge, but the Monitor on the Baltic or across the Atlantic. Lord Hen 
interest and efficiency of theservice. ‘The fact was,” said Mr. Lennox will have ample opportunity to discuss the history of 
Childers, referring to Sir James Elphinstone’s statement on the Devastation next week, and we believe the public ma 
Monday, “ we had got a redundant list, and it must be worked await with interest and without alarm for his revelations, and 
off, not in the interest of economy, because, as the honourable | the reply to them. 

Baronet had shown, the charge was just as great as ever, but| Meantime, Mr. Goschen’s statement amply and easily shows 
in the interest of the service. It was a great detriment to that the Navy maintains a satisfactory state. We have 114 
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the service that a large number of officers were kept in en- 


forced idleness at a time when, owing to the advance of | added together have not quite 100. 


mechanical appliances, no officer could be thoroughly efficient 
after being on shore two or three years.” Already the long- 
stagnant stream of promotion moves steadily forward ; but 
several years yet must pass before the full efficacy of the 
orders is equally felt by all classes of officers. 

By far the most interesting part of Mr. Goschen’s state- 
ment was his vindication of the class of ships of which the 
Devastation, ordered by his predecessor, was the first, and to 
which, notwithstanding the periodic clamour of correspond- 
ence, we are glad to see the present First Lord proposes to go 
on gradually adding. 


30 continually change, the Devastation promises to be the 
true type of the great fighting ship of the future. May its 
fate in war be prefigured by the success with which it has 
hithertofought its way against varied attacks and strange allies! 
Against one class of objectors who, like the late Mr. Corry, 
and the Conservative Lords of the Admiralty, except it now 
seems, Lord Henry Lennox, held the ship was too large ; 
against another class, who, like Mr. Reed and Sir Spencer 


Robinson, held she was too small; against the old-fashioned | 


devotees of canvas, who held she must be dangerous without 
masts; against the class who may be called historical objectors 
to the ship, on the score that every improvement introduced in 
construction since the plan was first settled has been ill con- 
sidered and detrimental. It happened fortunately to illustrate 
Mr. Goschen’s argument that the sister ship of the Devastation, 
the Thunderer, had on Saturday had occasion to round the 
Gand’s End against a very stiff head sea, with the force of the 
wind from 7 to 8. Far from being checked by conditions 
which it had been supposed would seriously affect the powers 
of ships of her build, the Thunderer remaining perfectly 
steady, steamed easily far ahead of the paddle steamer 


Valorous, which accompanied her and was supposed to be | 


able to regulate her speed. The particular experiment, of 
course, concludes nothing, though it surprises every one as an 
unexpected illustration of the fine sea-going qualities of the 
ship. These have yet, in the case of the Devastation, to 
undergo the crucial test of a steady struggle with the full 
force of the Atlantic wave off the coast of Cork. Meantime, 
to put the case in a way that it is only too easy to apprehend, 


as Mr. Goschen said, “there is every reason to suppose that | 
anything in detail, and came to Parliament afterwards for 


if the Captain had been an unmasted ship, she would have 
been now afloat.” Apart from the question of the effect of 
masts, it is also to be observed that while the point of 
maximum stability of the Captain was only 21°, that of the 
Devastation is 23°, The fighting power of the Devastation is 
also considerably greater, not merely by improved armament, 
but because, as Mr. Goschen showed, while bow or right- 
ahead fire is coming more and more to be considered essential, 
and likely to be decisive of naval actions in the future, masted 
burret-ships will not allow a perfect fire all round. On the 
whole, we see every reason to believe that the further contro- 
versy which the Devastation and her consorts have to 
eneounter will only, like wave and war, when their real his- 
tory begins, show the stuff they are made of, and that in their 
bype has at last been attained the ideal of the modern line- 
af-battle ship. 

It will be regretted by some that Mr. Goschen could not speak 


So far as it is possible to foresee any- | 
thing in an age in which the conditions of Naval warfare | 


fighting ships, while France, Germany, and the United States 
We have twenty-three 
ironclads in commission, while France, Germany, and America 
have only eleven. A new ship of the Devastation class will be 
commenced this year, raising the number of those vessels to 
|four; while of masted ironclads it is proposed also to build g 
| ship of the same class as the Superb and Téméraire, but with 
batteries of much greater force. Such a fleet ought to be able 
to go anywhere, and do anything; ought easily, at least, to be 
equal to the maintenance of the supremacy of the seas, the 
one modest demand which the English nation has a right to 
make on its foremost force. 





THE “FINANCIAL SCANDAL.” 
\ R. FAWCETT’S highly-stretched moral indignation on 
i the night of last Friday week led him to divide the 
Committee of Supply three times after one o’clock, to prevent 
votes in supply being taken in the face of what he and others 
called a great “financial scandal.” Mr. Fawcett said that 
“so many public departments, and indirectly the Treasury, 
had been discredited by the financial scandal that had been 
brought to light, that he must object to a single shilling of 
| public money being voted on account until the matter had 
been cleared up.” Norare we surprised that the language used 
by the Committee on Public Accounts should have caused ob- 
servations somewhat in this strain. The Committee quote from 
the Auditor-General an expression of opinion that the Tele- 
graph Department has escaped the legitimate supervision of 
Parliament over its estimates for extensions and improvements 
by “ transferring £644,936 from the Telegraph vote to capital 
_ account,” —that is, as we understand it, by taking the vote 
after the money was spent instead of before, and using the 
receipts of the Post Office, both ordinary revenue and Savings’ 
| Banks deposits, in the first instance, to make the extensions and 
improvements on its own authority. The regular practice 
would, of course, have been for the Telegraph Department to 
have submitted estimates for extensions and improvements, 
and to have received votes on account of those estimates. 
Instead of that, the Telegraph authorities, who have been now 


| 


'engaged for some years in laying telegraphs to almost every 
| money-order office in the kingdom, used the Post-Office revenue 


for their extensions and improvements, under the authority of 
the general scheme approved by Parliament, but never submitted 


a lump vote, out of which they replaced the revenue thus 
‘used. This was the course taken in 1871, and virtually sanc- 

tioned by the Telegraph Act of 1871, which granted an addi- 

tional million on capital account, of which additional million 
| Mr. Scudamore confessed very candidly that he had already 
'spent a very large proportion. Nor did Parliament take any 
‘objection to that course. The money was voted, though 3 
great part of it had been already spent, and so the financial 
| scandal, for that year at least, was condoned. 

Now it would appear that this certainly very irregular prac- 
| tice has been continued up to the present time, that Mr. 
| Scudamore has been extending and improving as fast as pos 
| sible without submitting estimates, that he has paid his way 

out of the general receipts of the Post Office, trusting to the 
| Parliamentary vote to recoup those receipts. About £800,000 
| appears to have been so spent up the end of the present month, 





with absolute confidence of the power of either the Devasta- land a large part of this sum has been derived from the Savings’ 
tion or Thunderer to engage single-handed the Peter the! Banks deposits, which ought, in the regular order of things, to be 
Great. What the real strength and sea-going qualities of | at once transferred to the Commissioners of the National Debt. 
the Russian ship may prove to be, when she is finished—at | The Committee on Public Accounts has now wakened up to 
present, her armour-plates are being manufactured at Sheffield | the irregularity of these proceedings, and censures very freely, 
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frst the Telegraph Department, then the Post Office generally, 
then the National Debt Commissioners, then the Audit Office, 
and finally the Treasury,—all of them apparently aware of 
ghat was going on,—for permitting such irregular proceed- 
ings. Especially, they declare, that so far as the balances 
disposed of consist of Savings’ Bank deposits, “ such dealings 
must be held to amount to misappropriation of a peculiarly 
serious character.” We confess we don’t quite appreciate this 
last distinction. It is a mere matter of account whether the 
Telegraph Department uses receipts for postage stamps, which 
ought to go to defray the expenses of the Post Office, in construct- 
ing new telegraphs, or whether it uses the deposits of the 
Savings’ Bank depositors. The Government is just as responsible 
forthe one as for the other. If there were a deficiency in either, 
the public would have to supply it. The scandal is a scandal 
which affects the mode of keeping accounts, not the honesty of 
anybody ; and we cannot see the slightest distinction between 
using money which is theoretically available only for the 
liabilities of the Savings’ Banks, and money which is theoreti- 
cally available only for payments to mail packets or trains. It 
js not a question of credit, it is a question of account. 
However, there is no doubt that the scandal is a real 
scandal, so far as it goes, though the wonderful burst of indig- 
nation on the part of the Public Accounts’ Committee and 
Mr. Fawcett is in excess of the exigencies of the case. The 
responsibility for the scandal falls, so far as we can judge, 
exclusively on the Treasury. It is quite clear that Mr. 
Scudamore has been in the habit of corresponding directly 
with the Treasury on this matter, and that he has never 
fora moment concealed what he was doing. We fancy, 
moreover, that if the Treasury really wished the Telegraph 
system to be pushed on as it has been pushed on, there was 
very little choice in the matter. If Mr. Scudamore had 
had to prepare Parliamentary estimates, and get votes on 
account of these estimates for every line of telegraph laid 
up to the present time, we should have had very few 
telegraphic lines reaching the country Money-order offices, 
and a very much smaller revenue for telegraphs during 
the current year. The irregularity is one which it is far 
from desirable to have repeated, but which it was hardly 
possible to avoid during the period of construction, if con- 
struction was to be pushed on as Mr. Scudamore has pushed it. 
Too much altogether has been made of the matter. The Treasury 
should have been wider awake than it has been to theirregularity 
of what was done, and should have got again in 1872 an express 
sanction from Parliament for so provisional a state of things. 
But it is hardly possible to cast serious blame on the depart- 
ment, when Parliament had itself sanctioned without a word 
of warning or protest two years ago the very fault for which 





such sweeping censures are heaped, not only on the Treasury, 


but on so many other quite innocent departments, 


LORD LYTTON ON NAMES, AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 
N the amusing opening of Lord Lyftton’s posthumous novel, 
“Kenelm Chillingly,” there are some admirable remarks on 

the moral responsibilities of parents for the names they give to 
their children. Sir Peter Chillingly is very hard on his own name, 
and ascribes his mediocrity in great measure to it. ‘‘ Peter,” he 
says, to the assembled family council, ‘‘ has been for many gene- 
rations, as you are aware, the baptismal to which the eldest born 
of our family has been devoted. On the altar of that name I 
have been sacrificed. Never has there been a Sir Peter Chillingly 
who has in any way distinguished himself above his fellows. 
That name has been a dead-weight on my intellectual energies. 
To the catalogue of illustrious Englishmen there is, I think, no 
immortal Sir Peter, except Sir Peter Teazle, and he only exists 
on the comic stage ;” and Sir Peter Chillingly might have added 
that Sir Peter Teazle is immortal only for the amusement he affords 
to others, not for any intrinsic capacity. Oneof the family council, 
however, suggests ‘Sir Peter Lely,’ on which Sir Peter Chil- 
lingly replies with unanswerable force, ** that painter was not an 
Englishman. He was born in Westphalia, famous for hams. I 
confine my remarks to the children of our native land. Iam aware 
that in foreign countries the name is not an extinguisher to the 
genius of its owner. But why? In other countries its sound is 
modified. Pierre Corneille was a great man; but I put it to you 
Whether, had he been an Englishman, he could have been ‘the 
father of European tragedy as Peter Crow?” And Sir Peter 
might have added that Peter the Apostle got his weight from his 
Hebrew name, Cephas. Cephas gives the impression of a rock ; 
Peter the impression of common-place respectability, with a 
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| wavering turn. Now, Lord Lytton in touching this subject, touches 
one of the most real grievances which children have against rash 
parents, and he touches both sides of it. He not only deprecates 
the names which stamp a child with mediocrity, but he deprecates 
those which stamp him with an impress of absurd and indecent 
ambition. A crusty cousin had suggested that Sir Peter’s child 
should be called Hannibal or Charlemagne, in order to give him 
adventitious grandeur, on which Sir Peter replies, with great temper 
and justice, ‘‘On the contrary, if you inflict on a man the burthen 
of one of these names, the glory of which he cannot reasonably 
expect to eclipse or even to equal, you crush him beneath the 
weight. If a poet were called John Milton, or William Shakes- 
peare, he would not dare to publish even a sonnet. No, the choice 
of a name lies between the two extremes of ludicrous insignificance 
and oppressive renown.” This is very just, and should bring re- 
morse to many a parental heart. ‘There is no more indelible 
mischief done to a child than either a grandiose or a mean name. 
The moral influence of names must be admitted, however, te 
depend in very great degree on somewhat arbitrary and subjective 
influences. We have heard a man deplore having been called 
‘James’ with the utmost pathos, asserting that it had to some 
extent made a flunkey of bis very soul against his will. That 
man, of course, had been a student of Thackeray, and the subjec- 
tive influences which worked upon his mind were of the Jeames de 
la Pluche order. Had he instead been steeped in Sir Walter Scott's 
‘* Lady of the Lake,” and full of the chivalric associations with 
the Knight of Suowdon,—‘ And Normans call me James Fitz- 
James,”—he might have regarded his name as injurious to him, 
if at all, only through its too unreal, romantic associations. 
But who could have idealised the nickuame Jim? That is, if 
not so flunkeyish as James, much more irredeemably descrip- 
tive of a soul at the beck and cal) of society. It is te 
‘James,’ even under its worst aspects, exactly what the 
footboy is to the flaunkey,—and implies that respect or awe to the 
owner of such a name is simply impossible. Any one who had a 
taste for slipping good-naturedly through the world, and for being 
familiarly treated by everybody he met, might not object to be 
called Jim. It is an honest sort of name, and a passport, as it 
were, to kindly treatment. But it puts dignity and power beyond 
the reach of the most sanguine hope. A man generally known 
among his acquaintances as “Jim” might be very popular and 
have great influence of the coaxivg kind, but it is impossible he 
could take up any position requiring observance and reverence. 
It is worth observing that the shrewdness of the world has given 
| a certain elasticity to the moral influence of names, by inventing 
a good many different modifications of them, and modifications with 
| very various nuances, especially in the case of women. You can’t have 
a much wider range than is contained, for instance, in Elizabeth, 
Eliza, Betty, Betsy, Bessy, and Bess, — Elizabeth witha z, again, being 
really distinct in moral effect from Elisabeth with ans. No one 
would dream of spelling the name of St. Elisabeth—Mr. Kings- 
ley’s heroine —with a z; the hard grinding sound of the z would be 
altogether inconsistent with her essence. But Elisabeth with an s 
| should be fair and feminine, with something, perhaps, a little secret 
and brooding in her nature. On the other hand, Queen Eliza- 
| beth’s name should always have the z,—both for the sake of the 
hardness and imperiousness it gives, and for the sake, somehow, 
of the touch of awkwardness and coarseness it throws in. ‘This iz 
the direction in which it has developed into the familiarities of 
Betsy and Betty, the former clumsy, but shrewd, homely, and 
latter loud and fast. Lady Betty used 
name enough in the aristocracy at one 
time, but it must have tended to make all its owners 
vulgar talkers and managers. And just as Elizabeth was 
degraded into Betsy aud Betty, so Elisabeth was familiarised 
into Bessy and Bess, both fond names, the former suggesting 2 
touch of weakness, the latter, like all monosyllabic names, suggest- 


trustworthy; the 
to be a common 


ing a want of atmosphere about the character, but also implying 
a certain practical brevity and decision. 
Is the enormous string of names which royal personages usually 
| assume, a sort of way of asserting for themselves that their dig- 
nity shall be independent of name, by providing a channel and 
opening, as it were, for any possible characteristic in some appro- 
priate name? We suspect the practice must have originated from 
the kind of feeling which made some American theologian (Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, we think) exult in the Athanasian Creed, on the 
ground that the more contradictions you could accumulate in the 
attempt to express the Infinite, the nearer your mind would rise 
to a conception of the Infinite. It is difficult to imagine any other 
conceivable reason for burying a human being in such a string of 
| names, for instance, as this of the King of Saxony,—“ Jean- 
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épomucéne- Marie- Joseph - Antoine - Xavier - Vincent - Louis - 
Gongague - Francois - de-Paule - Stanislas - Bernard - Paul - Félix- 
Damans.” ‘The only conceivable motive for such a name could be 
to prevent any possibility of limiting the development of the royal | 
character in one single direction, by providing an indefinite 


number of moral conduit-pipes for the conceivable variety of the | 
We suspect, however, that a good deal of the) 


royal qualities. 
actual mediocrity of reigning families is due to the labyrinth of 
names in which the baby is hidden, like a moth in a silk cocoon. 
It- takes more mental energy than most human infants have 
to break your way out of such a verbal palace-prison 
as that. It must be very like being born in a wood to find 
yourself at the core of such a name as the Saxon King’s, when 
you come to the possession of the very limited consciousness of 
infancy, Indeed, if the truth were known, might it not be dis- 
covered that the noble novelist himself, whose posthumous work 
has given rise to these remarks, got a little mystified among the re- 
duplicated Lyttons and Bulwers of his earliest name, and that it was 
the bad effect of this confusing impress upon his literary character 
which led him to deal so much asa novelist in grandiloquent mystery 
and capital letters? We are disposed to maintain that simplicity 
in naming is the right of the great as well as of the small. As you 
may smother a child in luxury, so you may smother him in names. 
No realist in art could ever have come out of Sir Edward Earl 
Lytton Bulwer Lytton. Did anybody ever write a really great 
book yet, who had been embarrassed in childhood by the heavy 
armour of a complicated name ? 


ULTRAMONTANISM AND, ULTRA-BRITONISM. 

Ww I bave:no wish to misrepresent our contemporary the Pall 

Mail, or indeed. any other contemporary, but, as has been 
oftew observed, the right way of judging whether there has been 
misrepresentation. or not of any particular view, is, not to go by 
the sole judgment of the writer of the statement criticised, any 
more than by the sole judgment of his critic. ‘The thoughts and 
tendencies involved in a man’s line of argument usually go very 
far ‘beyond what he himself is conscious of ; and when they are 
held wp to. him in the form in which they impress a different mind, 
heis very apt to shrink from them, and to be so anxious to dis- 
avow; them, that on the strength of a very slight modification 
of tone in the mode of presenting a view, such a writer will indig- 
nantly deny that he has ever advanced anything of the kind. In 
fact hardly any man is fully conscious of the whole drift of his own 
thought, and wise men will learn something from their critics, we 


do.not say as to what they deliberately meant to convey, but as to | 


what their own mental tendencies hurried them into actually con- 
veying, over and above what they meant to convey. ‘The Pall Mall is 
hurt at our criticism on its very blatant article of last Monday 
week, 17th March, on ‘ Ultramontanism at Ilome and Abroad,’ and 
in a much more moderately toned article, of which we should never 
have spoken.as we did of the one in question, takes us to task for our 
reading of its contents, and the phrase which we applied to it, ‘‘ non- 
sensi¢al bounce.” Now, of course, it is very easy, by extracting 
one or two sober sentences and ignoring all those to. which such 
phrases could properly be applied, to make our criticism seem 
unjust. The passage which chiefly earned, and, as it seems to us, 
very richly, earned that description, was as follows, and we cite it, 
not for the rather trivial purpose of justifying our own phrase, 
but for the sake of drawing attention to the extraordinary simi- 
larity, a similarity as we believe due to kindred origin, between 
the sound and fury of Ultramontane pastorals and the sound and 
fury of these ultra-British rejoinders. In relation to the Ultra- 
montane policy our contemporary concluded thus :— 








‘An inarticulate growl is to be heard in many quarters which one 
pm may swell into a roar to this effect : ‘Well, if you must have it you 
shall have it. If we must either submit to you or cast off a great deal 
which we have hitherto treat with civility, our choice will not be 
difficult. Whatever may be true, you and your creed are unquestion- 
ably false; and by the heavens above and the earth beneath—nay, by 
the breeches-pocket and all tl rein is—we will not only not be 
bullied by you, but we will consider very ere bn w far we are 
justified in allowing you to bully your dupes.’ Once in its history the 
English nation had oecasion to express in an emph: atic wi ay its n 








of the-Pope and all his works. If it is baited beyond a certain » int, it 
will be apt to express the same opinion still more sated nile and with 
a wider sweep; and if it does, it is to be hoped it will make much 


cleaner work than it did before.” 

Now’ that is either gravely mischievous, or it is, to use the most 
charitable language possible, ‘‘ nonsensical bounce.” If it was 
meant, as we hope, to convey no more than we are now told by the 
Pall Mall of Monday last that it did mean, we fear we must say that 
even the Irish Catholic Bishop of Meath does not bellow in more 


violent disproportion to his real dangerousness, than our accom- | 


“ LT. 
| plished contemporary. We are now assured that it meanaino more 


| than this :— 

“Tt is only when the p: tth of the Roman Catholie Chure} h crpsseg the 
path of the civil government that it is neeessary for the civyij] govern 
ment to form or express any opinion aboutit: but when the two d 
cross eachother, it is necessary for eaeh to kn Ww what it thinks of the 





other; and the nature of the case is.such that the choice of the State 
lies between falling down and worshipping on the one hand, and ac eting 
upon the other on principles which do really involve the conelusion 
that t! Roman Catholic creed is in its essenee a mischievous 





superstition, 

You cannot have gentler roaring than that; We do nat agree 
with the latter part of it, indeed, beeauseit isnot goodsenge; for if 
the State has no reason to form or express any Opinion-about at 
Catholicism except where it comes across the path of the civil govern. 
ment, it would seem reasonable to assert that, where it does come 
across that path, it is quite suflicient and indeed most desixable to 
oppose it steadily on that ground, and not on the much wider 
ground that it is a ‘*mischievous superstition,’ — an asgump- 
tion which would warrant a very different kind of hostility in. 
deed, and a hostility by no means limited to the individual points 
at which it comes into collision with the State. Bunt. lan. 
guage like this of our contemporary’s, so obviously expressive of 
a mind which shrinks in practice from its own theoretical con. 
clusions, we should not have thought worth attack. But wher 
an article begins by insinuating seriously, though very guardedly 
we admit, that the Catholic Emancipation Act was a mistake, and 
ends in the language we have just quoted about making a “ wider 
sweep ” apparently of “ the Pope and all his -works,” than we have 
ever made yet, we think it is time to draw attention to it, as bluster 
precisely of the same dangerous kind as we hear on the opposite side 
of the Irish Channel proceeding out of the mouths of’ the least 
reasonable and most furious of the Pope’s band. If, ag now seems 
to be the case, our contemporary wishes to withdraw this 
bluster, and to substitute much calmer and saner language, we 
are ready to welcome this return to a right mind. Only, cul- 
tivated writers who choose to fan, the heats of British anti- 
Catholicism into a glow, who mutter obscurely that the Liberals 
were all. in the wrong in emancipating the Roman Catholics and 
that we may have before long to make a cleaner sweep.of what ig 
left of them than we made at the time of the Reformation, 
should remember that there are thousands of ignorant zealots who 
will take their words as encouragement to raise a very different 
kind of cry from that which the Pall Mall now asserts that it 
approves; and that the words ‘‘ dupes” and ‘ imposture,” with 
which it sofreely seasons its attacks on the Church of Reme, are 
not words of which it can reeall at pleasure the irritating effects. 
‘* Dupes” are the victims of conscious impostors; and imposters 
are conscious of dishonesty. No one calls a Swedeyborgian.a 
dupe of Swedenborg, and very few would call Swedeshorg 
himself an impostor, and those who would, would maintain 
that his visions were intended to deceive the world without 
having deceived himself. An ‘‘imposture,” if properly 80 
termed, ought to be punished. And when our contemporary, even 
in the more moderate article of last Monday, says of Roman 
Catholicism that it is an imposture, “ not, indeed, to be punished 
as a crime, but to be discouraged in every way when it comes 
under the notice of the State,” he shows that he knows that he is 
using language that he cannot defend, and of which he himself 
is compelled to qualify the force by deprecating the penal eon- 
sequences which it naturally suggests. 

But it was not only by the violence of the original attack that 
our ultra-British contemporary reminded us of the Bishop: of 
Meath and the Ultramontanes. Even in the article of Monday 
last, from which, as we bave said, the blatant element has almost 
disappeared, the tone having become altogether more moderate, 
owing, we may modestly hope, to the unacknowledged influence 
of our own criticism,—there is a very curious passage which, if 
we understand it rightly, is almost an avowal that the. writer 
justifies a distorted and discoloured estimate of any politi- 
cal influence which he desires to see diminished. We are not 
quite certain of the drift of the passage, for it is curious enough 
that in treating of the Roman Catholic Church, a writer whose 
style is usually singularly lucid and masculine, becomes so guarded 
and reserved that we can sometimes only guess his exact meaning. 
It was so in relation to the Catholic Emancipation Act, of which, in 
the article of March 17, he appeared to insinuate a hesitating con- 
demnation; and it is so in the following passage from the paper 
of last Monday :— 

‘The Spectator observes that ‘the weak point in all these fulmina- 
tions is that their authors never seem able to tell you distinctly of what 
they are afraid.’ There is one thing of whic afraid which can 


be very distinctly specified, and that is the iz 
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Now, that passage begins apparently by condemning us very 
severely for speaking what we conceived to be, —so far as regards 
certain inflaences exerted over the Irish poor,—not merely the 
literal truth, but a truth which every educated man acknowledges. 
But before the blame is half out of his mouth, we find our con- 
temporary admitting, as we suppose, that were it but all over with 
the Roman Church, be might say of it pretty much what we have 
said,—only this is not politic while the Church still lives, and 
while her influence ought to be steadily discouraged, instead of 
fairly appreciated. Is that the meaning? Then we submit that it 
is we who have, by the author’s admission, called the things we 
spoke of by “their right names,” and our contemporary who in- 
sists on exchanging ‘‘ the right names” for the names most politic 
at the moment. He appears to intimate that he could say some 
very hearty things of Roman Catholicism, if it were but judicious 
to give an‘open enemy’ any credit for his better qualities. 
If that be, as we suppose, the drift, how curiously this ultra- 
Britonism approaches in policy the Ultramontanism it. so vehe- 
mently assails. It was alleged everywhere that the episcopal 
declarations against the deceased Irish University Bill were 
even more strategic than genuine, 2nd that they overshot their 
mark. This was, we fancy, true in some cases, though false 
in others; bat anyhow, it would appear, if we interpret our 
contemporary’s drift-aright, that*he not only uses language for 
strategic purposes rather than for those of truth, but. that he 
thinks it fair to censure the plain and natural course as if it were 
dae to a timidity ““which shrinks from the roughness of truth, 
and «which ‘displays on all occasions ‘an -all but invincible 
reluctance to call things by their right names.” What we 
intended to do was precisely to call things by their right 
names,-and unless we misunderstand, our contemporary hints 
that-were he but at liberty to talk as he would talk if his 
language were not likely to have.a bad effect on living men, 
he would speak in a similar strain. We think the advantage 
isaltogether on our side. We do not speak of the Roman Church 
ag an imposture, because we do not believe it to be governed in the 
main'by impostors. There are impostors in the Church, no doubt, 


—and such as there are, are probably, owing tothe very magnitude | 


of their pretensions, impostors of a very bad kind. We fear there 
are not a few,—perhaps of a milder kind,—in most other 
Churches. But for the most part, we have no doubt that 
the Roman Catholic bishops and priests are as sincere be- 
lievers in the infallibility of their Church and its head, as the 
Anglican bishops and priests are sincere believers in the 
truth of the via media, and Free-Kirk Calvinists in the West- 
minster Confession. There is nothing new and nothing wonderfal 
in the existence of noble zeal and deep piety founded in false, 
though honestly credited, pretensions; and the very last way in which, 
as we should have thought, the dangerous influence of such zeal and 
piety could be successfully resisted, would have been to suppress 
diplomatically the sympathy and respect which such zeal and piety 
ought to create. That is a lesson learned out of the books of the 
Jesuits, and not out of specially British precedents ; but it shows 
how extremes meet. We believe, as we have strongly asserted in 
the very paper for which we are blamed, that the Roman Church 
is founded in dangerous and false pretensions which lead to a 
most mischievons distrust of the intellect, a severe suppression 
of many natural and healthy human impulses, and an imperious 
temper*which is often dangerous to civil order. But we do not 
believe that those evils are to be diminished by ignoring the 
Virtues which every honest man’s experience shows to be consistent 
With them, iby speaking as if the Roman Church were a mass 
of mischievous superstition, and by bellowing about bullies 
and dupes. That does not seem to us calling things ‘* by 
their tight names,” but by ‘their wrong names, and we 
are still as much in the dark as ever as to what the practical 
driftof the Pall Mallis. We have only got it as yet to confess 


and more tended to trausform the one class into the other. 


that one of its purposes is to condemn us for speaking frankly of 
what we hold to be good in [rish Catholicism as well.as of what 
is bad. 


And while Prince Bismarck in a neighbouring country is legislat- 


It is childish to suppose that this is its main object 


ing with a view to making every Catholic priest virtually liabl 
to suspension at the discretion of the civil government, and 
while the Pa// Mull never mentions Prince Bismarck’s speeches and 
his policy save with a kind of envious admiration, and while 
further it hints that the Act of Catholic Emancipation wasa mis- 
take,—it is reasonable, we think, rather to suppose that our 
contemporary’s remarks tend in a very dangerous and mis- 
chievous direction, than that they have no practical bearing on 


the relation of Ultramontanism to the British Government at 
all_—which is what he sometimes seems to hint. We believe, 
on the contrary, that Roman Catholicism is gaining rapidly 


in Germany by the kind of persecution to which it is 
there submitted, and that it is losing in England and 
Ireland by the policy of pure equity. And we explain 


a good deal of the Irish Episcopal wrath against the recent 
University Bill, by a half-instinctive fear of the resalts of a policy 
of equity, i.e., of the loss of their last serious grievance. 
VESTED INTERESTS AND LEGAL PERVERSIONS. 
'- we not inclined to laugh sometimes at the stories of 
d Africans and other races, who make gods of men, and let 
these gods beat them, and then worship them all the more rever- 
ently? But, as Emerson aptly puts it, ‘* the human repeats itself 
in all relations.” Fancy, if you can, an Intelligent Being dropped 
down from the clouds, and put in the most favourable circum- 
stances to pry into some of our corporate weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies. Suppose him at a sumptuous livery, municipal, or 
hospital dinner, listening to the speeches ; and then suppose him 
suddenly transported to some of the long streets of dingy, sickly 
slums in the Kast-End, where the women, many of them sober 
and hard-working, are often in such straits for clothing, that in 
house after house a hole will be found to have been knocked 
through the wall of the front room, that they may address a 
stranger without his seeing more than their head! And then, if 
you can suppose him once more suddenly transported toa high 
carousal of some section of the professional begging fraternity, 
and told that these are the people that we feed and make fat, his 
distress would, without doubt, be unspeakably deepened. He 
would probably turn away in horrified surprise and say, ‘‘ What 
did all the speeches mean, then? I thought here was nothing but 
prosperity, good order, vigilance,—no real poverty, no suffering 
that could by any means be relieved by money or care, and a per- 
fect hatred of mendicancy !” ‘The only answer we could give to 
said Intelligent Being would be this, or something like it :— 
‘‘We English make gods of Vested Interests and Legal Precedent 
and Perversion; you have seen the sacrament at which we sit 
down in his honour; and now see how, like the Africans, 
he finds ways and means to beat us, that we may worship 
him all the more.” It is the same in a thousand matters. 
Did we not have a very grim reflection of it in that somewhat too 
bold recommendation to Mr. Plimsoll, whilst revising the Bill 
intended to stop as far as possible preventible loss of life at sea, 
to apply his Bill only to ships of the future, as its application 
to the old existing ships would be such a trouble and expense to 
their owners? And did not the 7imes the other day, in a some- 
what belated access of caution, show the same kind of super- 
stition, when it frowned so severely at the unpardonable 
inconsistency of seeking at once a Royal Commission to inquire, 
and a Bill to ensure that meanwhile preventible loss of life at sea 





should not go on ? 

But in nothing have we been more inconsistent than in all that 
concerns charity and charity organisation. No sooner is anobject 
shown to be worthy than it is taken up, and then, after an ill- 
adjusted machinery has been set agoing, it is left pretty much to 
itself, and soon begins to encourage worse forms of the very evil it 
was intended to cure. And the reason of this is pretty much 
because we have no central and authoritative body on which 
public opinion could be directly reflected. The vast sims of 
money raised or devoted to charitable purposes seem, in fact, to 
create needs instead of satisfying them ; because each movement 
stands so much by itself and unrelated to all others. We cave, 
broadly speaking, two great, widely-separated classes of peor, the 
professional poor and the deserving poor; the first seek, the eecond 
need to be sought, and get..but a poor share of ebarity. Our 
poor-law has been so coneeived and administered that it has more 
Those 
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i charitable endowments, again, which were specially designed to | uses for which they were originally intended, is one well worthy of ta 
i supplement the Poor-law, and to save the industrious poor from | consideration of the ratepayer. 
j falling within its sweep, have, in most cases, been so perverted | The erection of great hospital buildings has in fact become a 
| from their original intention that their tendency now simply is | sort of uncontrolled official mania. If the results were in an 
i to encourage pauperism among the lower middle-classes, and | way equivalent to the expenditure, less objection might be taken 
4 actually to make dependence and bounty-getting respectable. But listen. The new St. ‘homas’s Hospital buildings wij coat 
i Both may be called improved methods for manufacturing paupers between £800 and £1,000 per bed, and it is decisively shown by 
| and professional beggars. The terrible dislike felt towards the | this writer that the small hospital at Poplar has indubitably 
i Poor-law by the decent poor, justified by the whole bearing of | shown far more favourable results than any of the great hospitals 
j matters, opens a way of access for the professional beggars to the | and the cost of it is only about £30 per bed! In such an “tg 
; benevolent ; for they share and sympathise with the dislike felt by | pital as Westminster, where more of care and economy are 
f the struggling poor to accept what they regard as degrading. observed than in any other of the great hospitals, results arg more 
. * By those who actually receive poor-rates it is not only accepted | satisfactory. ‘The following far from flattering result is given, 
without gratitude, but the honourable poor, who in their time of | If the expenditure of St. ‘Thomas’s were reduced to the scale of 
distress would receive private assistance, and be thankful for it, | the Westminster, and this surplus added to a similar surplus froin 
Jook on the same amount offered by the Poor-law authorities as an | Guy’s, St. Bartholomew's, and the London Hospital, the amount 
insupportable degradation.” The societies for repressing men- | thus saved would probably be sufficient to support all the metro. 
dicity at Blackheath and elsewhere are well-intentioned but inade- | politan insane, idiot, small-pox, and fever hospitals, without any ‘ 
quate efforts to meet this great difficulty, which cannot be effec- | aid from the rates. | 
tively met save by union over the whole area, and the concentration | As flagrant a case as any perhaps, though not on so large 
which may thence result. It is possible that something of the | scale, is that of St. Katherine’s Hospital, which, with a clear 
great scheme of Chalmers, borrowed from Elberfeld, together with income of £12,000 per anaum, only clothes and educates between 
some details from the French system, may yet be forced upon us, forty and fifty children, such as could easily be provided for at 
as Edward Denison was inclined to think. Such schemes as that | 8s. or 9s. per head per week, and at the same time with the main 
of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, at all events, have not been found satis- | bulk of its income provides fine establishments and fair incomes 
factory or economical, but have given fresh means of carrying for well-born ladies and gentlemen,— brethren and sisters.” 
forward the old evils. | Then it is shown that in the pauper schools, £25, £26, and £27 
Rates have risen much lately, and are certain to rise yet further ; | per pupil is the average cost, whereas in private benevolent schools § 
and the large class of ratepayers who are now only separated by such as Clewer and the Stockwell Orphanage, a far better result 4 
an imaginary line from their neighbours who are actually in | is obtained at from £14 10s. to £17 per head. ‘The combined funds i 
receipt of aid, must therefore be precipitated in thousands into | of the great endowed schoolsa—Christ’s Hospital, Charterhouse, Grey 0 
the other class as fresh pressure is applied. ‘The question of | Coat, Green Coat, Merchant Taylors’, and King Edward's School Fi 
waste and defalcation in respect of funds for the poor has there- | —if properly administered, and as one great trust, would suffice « 
fore a great national and social bearing, apart from the mere | to educate all the street Arabs in London, in addition to the 4 
amount of money involved,—though that, of course, has its own boys at present in these schools :-~ u 
importance. “Assuming the cost of maintenance, education, and clothing of a . 
The complaint that rates are misapplied and endowments per- | charity child to be 6s. per week, the rental of these charities would be B 
verted is, of couree, no new thing, and itis ony the more pressing | mor than euflcint i edueato all he trae Arabe in the cig of Wats 
and important that it is old. ‘Che Charity Commissioners, whose | fo, each child in the schools to the surplus, aftor the same ratio, in b 
appointment was due to a strong feeling of distrust, have been for | the other metropolitan charity schools, and the gross amount would be Io 
Se eee Sale ON, amas Save Semele betes The pelts ays | SOLE, Londen, and taave 2 tango belonse bepena ts for Ghagagtn : 
many instances that are curious enough to justify more energetic | »+ erecting and maintaining pe aha buildings.” * 7 di 
measures in the future. The Commissioners, we must say, ; . si 
have shown something of the settled punctilious slowness | The only course which can be thorough seems simple. _ The E 
which is perhaps inseparable from the action of a body so | Vat educational endowments of London, now so egregiously or 
constituted, and fettered by very strong interest and pressure | frittered away with but the meagrest of results, should be broadly m 
from without. Twenty years is a long time to wait for such dealt with on some such plan as that applied to the endowed q 
small reforms as the Charity Commissioners have effected or give | charity schools of Edinburgh, and which has been found to operate x 
promise of effecting. It is, therefore, with all the more pleasure | # beneficially. These institutions have been incorporated under ag 
that we welcome an anonymous reformer, who we would fain | ™¢ administration, those of the pensioners attached to one or gr 
hope will speak more directly to the public mind and its | two of them provided for, and the whole resolved into one great th 
great want. ‘The author of that oddly-written book ‘“ Con- | institution, where education of the highest character is provided, 80 
trasts,"* has put the whole subject before the English public | the various buildings being devoted to the various grades at the | 
in a small volume of 300 pages, in a manner which is alike remark- | lowest possible fees. “ Only a few months had elapsed since the an 
able for its grasp, its clearness, and its utter abstinence from any- | scheme was submitted to the Governors and Company, when the ho 
thing like rhetoric or high-sounding phrases. The quaint, calm, | ™0astic conventual system of these hospitals, with their 230 in- for 
self-possessed, questioning manner in which the whole matter is mates, besten superseded by the bright work of educating between a 
stated to us, gives to it a very convincing effect. ‘The author is | three and four thousand children in a mauner compatible with modera to 
thoroughly at home in his facts, and sets his contrasts before us in | quirements.” Taking into consideration that, broadly, the system os 
the most homely and familiar style. Seldom have we read a/| of removing boys from home influences to herd together in semi- pe 
more remarkable appeal: it deserves to be named beside that of conventual institutions has not been found conducive to the re 
Mr. Plimsoll, and we sincerely hope it may produce as powerful production of energetic manhood, and that with the endowments bei 
an impression on the public mind. It isa plain account of what | f Christ's Hospital, Charterhouse, Grey Coat and Green Coat oo 
our worship of vested interests and legal perversions costs us. Schools, Emmanuel Hospital, and the others, nearly all the poor unt 
The writer investigates the Poor-laws, Charitable Endow- children of London could be educated,—it will surely be a happy for 
ments, Public Hospitals, funds of Livery Companies, and | day when London in this follows her northern sister. os 
makes such an exposé of waste, maladministration, and With legal perversions of funds for charitable purposes the 
jobbery as must surprise many readers. He first deals | book deals fully and plainly. The Court of Chancery has been met 
with the Metropolitan Hospitals —finding that they were | found to sanction schemes for anything but justifiable diversions i. 
the original poor-law infirmaries. St. Thomas’s—which isa salient | f such funds. Owing to the great increase in the value of to} 
case of direction to a special purpose—having been established for the | Ptoperty in the City of London, some of the endowments are om 
relief and maintenance of the poor of the metropolis. Guy's and St. worth ten or twenty times what they were, but the old system— hes 
Bartholomew's are in similar position :— clearly contrary to the real intention of the founders—is followed, b , 
a ik elas all Wien, citi se las ; . hutldine | 2d means found of devoting the money to other objects. The most - 
d the value of the ground they stand on, and the buildings ‘ : ; 9 rite 
erected on it. Add to these the amount of their revenues, and the total | egregious case of all, perhaps, is that of the “ Troutbeck Legacy, Ch 
would probably be found sufficient to build, and in great part maintain, | where an old and eccentric man leftanimmensesum of money for cer- t 
every metropolitan poor-law infirmary, including imbecile, lunatic, and | tain charitable objects; but which a certain Lord Chancellor found and 
special asylums, in the most perfect manner, without the cost of one | , : aaa bling debts! Afg 
shilling to the ratepayer. These institutions have been strangely | ' advisable to devote to paying off a certain King’s gambling ‘ wit! 
diverted from the intention of their original founders, and I submit that | The purely charitable funds in the hands of the City Companies ch 
the question of their reorganisation, so as to be more applicable to tho | amount to no less than £110,000 a year. It is but the merest be = 
* Contrasts. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of the Metropolis. Strahanand Co. | trifle of this, however, that reaches the poor members of the crafts - 
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gor whom it was intended, and the rest is absorbed in jobbery, 
4+glattony,” and soforth. Altogether the annual amount which is 


practically wasted is reckoned at not less than half a million. | 


Should we not hope that this bold, outspoken book may so impress 
the public that some reform may soon be effected? ‘There can be 
no doubt that the difficulties of modern life trace themselves 
more and more to a root in social disorganisations. This 
pauperism is one of our perils of the future; it is something to 
know that by doing an act of mere justice the deserving poor may 
be substantially relieved, without in any way burdening their 
struggling, ratepaying brethren,—and this merely by the reconstitu- 
tion of our Charity Schools, wherein their children may secure 
guch an education as will give them a fair chance of becoming good 
and useful men. Why should not committees be got together, to 
watch over and to promote by every possible means the various 
great reforms which are hinted at in the several chapters of this 
yery remarkable and valuable work, so that a great voluntary 
central Bureau of Charity may be established, whose eyes such 
abuses could not elude? If this is the result of the public agitation 
which must be produced by this book, England will assuredly 
have good cause to thank the man who wrote it. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PROPERTY IN RELIGIOUS RITES. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
S1r,—Because you always write about Church questions in a spirit 
of fairness, and because you refuse to approve tyranny even when 
it is invoked to sanction ** Liberal” conclusions, Churchmen and 
others who do not agree with you are nevertheless anxious not to be 
misunderstood by you. Now, on this question of the Burials’ Bill 
—craftily chosen by our opponents as one in which reason is partly 
silenced by sentiment—there is one side of the dispute between 
as and the Nonconformists which is ignored in your article on 
‘ Property in Religious Rites.” It is that Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Burials’ Bill is, avowedly, not an isolated measure, but part of a 
policy. It has its place in the list of those measures which are to 
be supported by all friends of the Liberation Society ; and if you 


look at Mr. Miall’s speech in support of it last year, you will see | 


that he regards it as a rather iusignificant item in a series of 
demands. I know that Mr. Osborne Morgan himself refers to 
“the grievance” as the last vestige of injustice inflicted by the 
Establishment on Dissenters, but a significant repudiation of his 
own words is his support of Mr. Miall’s motion for Disestablish- 
ment. ‘To give you one more proof of the spirit in which this 
question is regarded by Nonconformist politicians, let me draw 
your attention to part of a series of resolutions unanimously 
agreed to on the 17th inst. by the Committee of the Surrey Con- 
gregational Union. The general drift cf the resolutions is that 
the Burials’ Bill ought to be abandoned, on the ground that farther 
solicitation is, — 

“(1.) Undignified, because that which has long existed in Scotland, 
and has been conceded to Ireland, must be granted asa right, and should 
by England and Wales, 
bilities are removed by law it is in the power of Noncon- 








r own action, to secure legally all that is really essential 

lile, by so doing, they will enlighten public opinion as 

f perfect religious equality. It is therefore earnestly 

Nonconformists of all denominations, in places unsup- 

-emeteries, that they should inter their deceased friends, 

national graveyards, but conduct, by their respective 

ministers, the religious services on the confines of the ground, care 

being taken that the feet of the officiating minister be not placed within 

the legalised area while the service proceeds. It is further recommended 

g or other Parliamentary action be taken in this matter 

beral Government shall require the support of Noncon- 

‘y a measure providing for religious equality. That 

lrawing public attention to the cases of children dying 

nd who may be refused Christian burial by the national 

‘ 1¢ ministers and members of Free Churches be earnestly recom- 
mended in such cases to tender cousolation to bereaved parents.” 


I will hardly stop to notice that in Ireland the concession amounts 
to burial without service at the grave—which is offered in England 
—and that as regards unbaptised children, the Church clergyman 
has no option,—not because we believe the children to be damned, 
‘but simply because they have not been admitted to the initiatory 
rite of Christianity. Let me pass at once to ask you whether 
‘Churchmen can regard the Burials’ Bill except as part of a policy, 
and to be dealt with accordingly? ‘The Russians must not occupy 
Afghanistan, because we have reason to suspect their intentions 
with regard to India. The Nonconformists must not take our 
churchyards, because we have it on their own authority that they 
Mean no * innocent ” occupation. 


(2.) It is unnecessary, because | 


In such a case, our conces:ion 


| would be ‘‘innocent ” (as Mr. Davies calls it) only in the sense of 
being idiotic. 

But you may say, “If it is just, grant it without regard to 
consequences.” That is the heroic policy, and I will not discuss 
it at length, because Wednesday afternoon will give you all I can 
say, aud in a better form than I can put it. But I will indicate 
some heads of objection to the Bill. 1t is desirable—sentimentally 
—that Dissenters should bury their dead with such rites as they 
may wish, but it is not therefore desirable that they should do so 
in parish churchyards. ‘The condition of Dissenting worship is the 
provision by Dissenters of places of worship for themselves, and 
the same is (and has ever been, for aught that can be shown to 
the contrary) the case with Churchmen. In default of a Church, 
we Churchmen cannot use a Dissenting Chapel ; nor, vice versd, 
can the Dissenter use the Church. ‘he same applies to grave- 
yards and burial rites. We have provided and continue to provide 
our own churchyards. Let Dissenters, who have lately boasted 
that their voluntary system provides all the requisites of worship 

| far better than ours, do the same. In Wales they have done so 
pretty extensively, as I have lately pointed out from statistics 
| collected by the Church Defence Institution, and the same is true 
of the country districts of England. In fact, returns from nearly 
| balf the parishes of England show that probably one chapel in five 
throughout the country has its own burying-ground, and that 
these are chiefly in the rural districts,—the town districts being 
| mainly provided for by public cemeteries. If the organisation of 
Nonconformists is as efficient as they say it is, let them go on as they 
have begun. 

But of course there are places not yet provided for, and in these 
the Dissenters claim more than equal rights in the churchyard as 
‘* national property.” Why, Sir, it is not ten years since they got 
excused from Church-rates for the maintenance of church and 
churchyard, on the very ground that the Church, though nationa 
in name, was essentially sectarian. Public convenience retained 
for them the right of burial, but is it decent now to bring forward 
a national” claim for licence in ritual such as Churchmen never 
yet enjoyed ? 

| In the next place, Mr. Morgan’s Bill is very loosely and very 
injuriously drawn, as you will see if you read it through. 
| ** Decency ” is enjoined, but without a standard—and Walworth 
Shakerism is an existing religion—*‘ prayers,” “hymns,” and 
‘‘ published ritual” are all vague terms, and there is no limit of 
length for the services. ‘The danger of hostile manifestations is 
| not sosmall as you think, teste the extracts I have quoted above, 
where the Dissenting leaders show themselves quite prepared to 
make every corpse a casus belli, until they get what they are pleased 
to mean by ‘‘ religious equality.” 

Lastly, I defy any one to show that the ‘alleged grievance ” is 
felt in the country. ‘Three-fourths of the people get married at 
Church, and yet we are told that only one-third of the population 
are Church people. If ever a Dissenting child, dying unbaptised, 
is refused the Church Service, we hear loud complaints, but not 
ove when the Church Service is used over a Dissenter ; I except, 

| of course, perfunctory petitions from various chapel congregations. 
To sum up, we object to the Bill, because it is part, and only ; art, 
of an avowedly hoatile policy ; because it is founded on no proved 
giievance, because the natural and easy remedy for any alleged 
vrievance is in the hands of Dissenters themselves —and they have 
largely availed themselves of it—and because the claim they bring 
is one which their own successful policy in years past has formally 
abjured.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLES. 

[This is the kind of argument which justifies the statement that 
the best allies of Disestablishment are the spokesmen of the 
Church Defence Movement.—Ep. Spectator.] 





(To THE Eprror OF THE “‘SPECTATOR,”] 

'Sir,—I think you are unjust to the Clergy in your remarks upon 
their opposition to the Burials’ Bill of Mr. Morgan. The question 
between the Church and the Nonconformists in this, as in most of 
the matters at present in controversy between them, is one of 
politics, not of religion, and it is the Nonconformists themselves who 
have chosen this ground. Holding as they do a most powerful posi- 
tion in the Liberal party, they make no secret of their consciousness 
of strength and their determination to use it for the overthrow of 
the Establishment. The clergy, on the other hand, being convinced 
of the advantages of the Establishment, are compelled by the 
action of their antagonists to contend for it under the form of the 
maintenance of the privileges of the Church, or as you express it, 
“‘ the property in religious rites.” Mr. Llewelyn Davies has made 
an appeal in favour of the Bill, aud illustrated his appeal by a 
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touching instance of possible hardship under the existing law. 
The correspondents of the Guardian (of whom I[ am not one) 
have appealed to corresponding conceivable instances of gross 
abuse under the altered law. oth parties are dealing with ideal 
cases not often likely to occur in practice, but surely the appeal 
to them is just‘as allowable on one side as the other. 

You say that if the Church could but realise that her religious 
rites are not a property to be jealously guarded, we should hear a 
great deal less of the Disestablishment cry. Well, by the same 
reasoning, if the Nonconformists could be made to feel that their 
cause was that of Christianity and not Disestablishment, and show 
their conviction by their treatment of education and other 
questions, they also would strengthen their position. Does not 
the whole aspect of affairs show that the time is past for such 
appeals, and that both parties must prepare for action ? 

Of the towns I do not presume to speak, my own experience is 





with the country, and I am confident that the Bill in question | 


would weaken the Church—by this I mean the Established 
Church—throughout the rural districts. In country parishes— 
especially scattered parishes—cases of dissent on principle are 
very rare. 
charch functionary, incumbent, or warden, results in a sullen 
determination not to go inside the Church again, and thus cottage 
meetings are started, with a preacher from the neighbouring town, 
and the peasantry near at hand are persuaded to attend, 
often influenced by the greater distance from the Church, 
often induced by small and seasonable gifts coming in addi- 
tion to the regular parish charities and clubs. Bat there 
is no feeling, as I say, on principle against the Cburch. If 
this Bill -were passed, I am confident that the emissaries of Non- 


conformity would persuade many of these inchoate, unconscious | 


dissentérs to insist upon making a display of Dissent, and claiming 
those rights the absence of which at present they do not feel as 
& grievance. 

But you will say that this state of things only proves that in 
such parishes men are Churchmen as well as Dissenters, because 
they have not thought about the matter. Let this be granted in 
many cases—but is not this exactly the meaning of an Hstablish- 
ment—that the more ignorant.anddabouring classes require teach- 


ing by authority, and this authority is conceded by the State to | 


the Established Church. Dissent should imply deliberate and in- 
tellectual conviction. Where Dissent is fostered by mere example, 


or personal feeling, or the defiance of established authority dear to | 


ignorant and untaught minds—where it may be indulged in with 
safety—then I maintain that Dissent is making progress by un- 
worthy means, and that it is the duty of the State, so long as it 
maintains an Established Church, to protect it from injury by 
such inroads.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘HL WwW. 





‘““ULTRAMONTANISM AT HOME AND ABROAD.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I confess it was not with my wonted feelings of sympathy 
I read the article in the Spectator of last Saturday, entitled as 
above,—rather, to be frank, with feelings of dismay and surprise. 
I will not presume to offer any criticism so far as the spirit of 
the article is concerned, for that has already been sufficiently done 


by a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday. But I would ask | 


your permission to comment shortly upon certain statements 
therein, which from the interest attached to the historical and 
moral questions they raise should not, I think, pass unquestioned. 

For instance, the writer observes, with reference to the policy of 
suppressing Roman Catholicism, “ that it has been tried and failed.” 
Surely the verdict of history is hardly in accord with this statement. 
The Parliaments which passed the repressive measures against 
Popery in the reign of William III. did so because they believed 


it to be opposed to British unity, and Mr. Froude in his ‘* English | 


in Ireland,” p. 274, commenting on the effects of these measures, 
writes, ‘‘ Catholicism ceased practically to exist, and bas only 
revived within the memory of middle-aged men.” 

Again, the writer states, ‘In no Protestant country in Kurope 


are the Roman Catholics sofully and fairly treated as they are now | 
in England, and in no Protestant country are they so Joyal and | 


so little dangerous.” ‘This is indeed the ease, and I should be 


the last person to suggest that English Catholics, gud Catholics, | 


would-be disloyal, even if less fully and fairly treated than they 


are now ; but surely there would be a sufficient reason for it in the | 


fact that in uo other Protestant country are they in such a 
minority, or so thoroughly without a voice in the State. 
dast general election Sir J. Simeon was the only representative 
from England or Wales of their faith. Under such circumstances, 
however disloyal they could hardly become dangerous. 
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Some grievance about a pew, some squabble with a | 


At the | 


[March 29, 1873. 
| Once more, the writer remarks, ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Charch 
is poor, and has no strength but that of its ideas. That it has q 
right to keep.” Quite so, within limits, and with the writer's own 
qualification, stated elsewhere in the article, as long as they are 

not ‘* deadly and pernicious to the cars: of civil order,” - 
But, Sir, the “ideas” of the Church of Rome never change 
though, fortunately for Liberty, her power to enforce them ives 
longer what it was. Therefore, 1 contend, even though | should 
be accused of ‘‘ talking nonsensical bounce,” that as long as these 
ideas remain the same—*“ ideas” that at one time absolved the 
subjects of Protestant Princes from their allegiance—go long are 
“Teutonic and British politiciaus” justified in Viewing with 
jealous watchfulness any attempts to revivify them.—] am, Sir, 
&ce., 


Kildare Street Club, Dublin. R. W. A. Hormes. 


ATHANASIAN CREED.—A PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SP! 


THE 


ATOR,” ) 


Sin,—Although you have decided to close the controversy in your 
columns for the present, I trust you will allow me the parlia. 
|mentary privilege of a ‘‘ personal explanation,” just to defend 
myself from the imputation upon my sanity contained in Mr, 
MacColl’s letter. His words are,—‘‘ He says that the Athanasian 
Creed gives us the image of a God destitute of any good quality, 
and yet he believes the entire of its theology.” What I did Bay 
was, that the implied minor premiss necessary to Mr. MacColl’s 
argument, namely, that to reject any portion of the Creed involves 
a moulding of the character on quite another image of God than 
that which is revealed, was false, inasmuch as, in order to do that, 
the character must be moulded on the image of a God destitute of 
any good quality. ‘Surely Dr. Routh’s advice to the late Lord 
| Derby, given as the result of his long experience, ‘* Always verify 
quotations,” never received a more striking illustration than in the 
fact of a statement that a man may reject part of a certain creed 
| without eliminating every good quality from the revelation of 
God, being changed into a statement (*‘ he says”) that the creed 
| itself does so. 
| I fear I must accept the full force of my opponent's parting 
words, that * it is useless to attempt to convince me ‘of my error” 
as to the precise and sweeping character of the Athanasian 
| “ warnings.” —I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL Mtnton. 





ST. CHR¥SOSTOM. 
(To THE EpitorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your notice of Mr. Stephens’ *‘ Life of Chrysostom” 
| there occurs the following sentence :—‘‘ Though the son of a 
| Christian mother, he had reached years of maturity before receiv- 
ing baptism. Mr. Stephens makes the not improbable conjecture 
| that he was unwilling to receive it at the hands of an Arian bishop, 
and Arian bishops continued for many years to preside over the 
Church of Antioch ; some orthodox priest might, however, have 
| been easily found ; anyhow, the delay is singularly at variance 
| with our notions and habits.” 

Will you allow me to point out that this conjecture willot 
bear examination? ‘The orthodox bishop, Meletius, who baptised 
Chrysostom when he was twenty-one years of age, had presided 
| over the Church at Antioch for ten years previously. Lowever, 

the delay may appear at variance with modern notions, there was 

| nothing remarkable at that period. St. Ambrose and St. Augus- 
tine, the contemporaries of St. Chrysostom, were both nartared in 
the Christian faith by pious mothers, and both received baptism 
when over thirty years of age. In fact, infant baptism bad not 
become general till after the close of the fourth century.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., H. C. Leonarn. 

[But St. Augustine was certainly ‘baptised directly on ‘his cou 
version by Ambrose. St. Chrysostom, like St. Ambrose, seems 
to have been a Christian long before his baptism.—En. Spectator.) 





BANK-NOTE PAPER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Sir,—If not too late, I should wish to make a few remarks 00 
your article on the last new forgery in your issue of the 8th. As 
to the-possibility of copying successfully any engraved patterp, | 
quite agree with you, but I think it would be quite practicable to 
| manufacture a paper which it would be nearly impossible @ 
imitate. 

| We may dismiss the proposal to make such a paper of “a sub- 
| Stance only procurable by a few persons” as impracticable, # 
' there is no substance known to the papermaker at present which 
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“sald not be procured, if need were, in considerable quantity. A 
paper which is not likely to be imitated must, in the firat place, 
bea machine-made paper. The advantage of this is, that there 
are perhaps only a dozen papermakers in the country who have the 
necessary plant to make such a paper, and as the machinery re- 
quired is very © stly, and all the firms who possess it are of the 
highest respectability, this in itself would be a great safeguard 


qgainst fraud. A hand-made paper can be imitated at small cost. | 
A machiue-made paper can by the initiated be distinguished at a | 


glance from hand-made. 

As to dyes, without stating anything positively, I am yet con- 
yinced that, if required, a paper could be coloured and marked in 
such a way as completely to baffle imitation. ven the water- 


mark could be so made as to be extremely difficult of imitation, | 
and in the ways of colouring there are several of which I think | 


imitation would be impossible. 

And one of the greatest safeguards would be for the Banks to 

se, instead of hand-made, machine-made paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scorch PAPERMAKER. 


i 
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canine 
OF THE LATE DR. 
CAMPBELL.* 

Tats yolume will be opened by many with interest, and by a few 


THE THEOLOGY MACLEOD 


with emotion. 
whom it will recall one of the most saintly personalities (using 
that epithet in its distinctive sense to express a certain type of 
goodness associated with a traditional ideal) with which they have 
ever come in contact. And beyond this circle there are others who 


will fully realise thatone is gone who leaves no successor. The | 


key-note of his life is to be found in some words which form a por- 


tion of the Catechism learnt by Scotch children, and which are | 


often quoted in these pages, “‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and, to enjoy Him for ever.” When on his death-bed, we are 
told (p. 46), he said, after repeating those words, “I never saw so 
much meaning in them before.” Some among us could still use 
those words, and find a meaning in them that deepened with the 
widening experience of life, but we cannot believe that they will 
form the natural expression for more than a very few minds which 
are likely to exert any great influence over the present time. Putting 
aside the many to whom questions as to the ends of man appear 
altogether unanswerable by man, or who would find the expression 
“enjoying” and ‘* glorifying” God alike meaningless, the most 
earnest of our religious thinkers, we believe, would shrink from a 
definition of the aim of human existence condemning to absolute 
failure those who, as far as the present day is concerned, have 
done most to enrich human existence. And though they might 
allow that there was a sense in which the words were true of a 
Mill, a Comte, a Darwin, still they would consider that the 
words which were true only in the sense that men who during 
their sojourn in this world ignored or denied God might glorify 
and enjoy Him for ever, were too much allied to paradox to be the 
desirable vehicle of a truth which might be quite simply conveyed 
in other words. Man's relation to God, they would concede on 
the one side and urge om the other, is the root of his whole being, 
but by that very fact it is a hidden reality, while his relation to 
his fellow-man is obvious and tangible, and that on which specula- 
tion is more usefully exercised. To Dr. Campbell the facts of 
life took a different aspect. All that is positive in what we call 
toleration was his in no ordinary degree, but it did not lead to 


the conclusion which most of our contemporaries draw from it, 
that a subject on which individual convictions greatly differ is 
one on which no decision is possible. ‘* Man's relation to God” 


he says (p. 17()), “* was seen by me as almost the whole of man.” 
Those words apply to the early days of his ministry, but they 
could never have ceased to be true of him, and the whole world 
of interest which the thinker of our day discovers outside man’s 
relation to God measures the interval between such as him and 
those who come nearest him now. We do not bring 
; antithesis as a compliment to either side. We 
believe that trust in God implies loyalty to the historical 
levelopment f thought which He has appointed, and hold with 
St. Anselm when he vindicated the claim to martyrdom of one 
who had died in defence of his brethren, that the truest service of 
od is the service of man. ‘here is a time to look at the stars 
above us, and there is a time to till the fields beneath our feet, 
and the spiritual universe may have its day and night, as well as 


Out this 
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R scences and Reflections referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish of Row 


© late John M i Campbell, D.D. London: Macmillan 


There are some here, and more in Scotland, to | 


| the physical. Still when the last of those pass away from us who 
‘spent on the invisible world the thought, the industry, the 
| patience, the trust, which has brought forward such wonderful 
| results when applied by our generation to the visible, we feel some- 
| thing more than would be awakened by a gap among those who 
| bequeath to their spiritual children their task and their wealth 

alike, and we turn to any memorials which may depict them to 
|us with an interest possibly beyond that which their individual 
importance would justify. 

The volume which has occasioned these considerations is more 
unlike an autobiography than we had expected a volume of 
reminiscences to be. It consists of fragmentary thoughts, referring 
to the early years of Dr. Campbell's life, when he was a minister 
in the Scotch parish of Row, a ministry from which he was 
removed, in 1831, for teaching the heretical doctrine of universal 

| atonement and pardon through the death of Christ. ‘‘ The Row 
| Controversy” excited much interest at the time, but for the 
English reader, at all events, the chief fact to be remembered 
about it now is the remarkable one that a controversy, resulting 
in a sentence of heresy, should leave him who had been affected 
by it so free from sore feeling and from the ambition of martyr- 
dom as the writer of these Reflections. He considered the narra- 
tive of these events correctly given, we are told, in the memoir of 
a friend and brother-clergyman, Mr. Story, of Rosneath, a volume 
worth the attention of any reader who cares to follow out an 
| interesting phase of Church history, and one which gives and 
| receives interest to and from the subject of this notice. 
| The interest of the book, we have intimated, is rather different 
from what the title-page leads. the reader to expect. One other 
negative criticism has to be made before passing on to the work 
of an interpreter, and the following quotation forms its text :— 
“T know that time is accepted by many as, I may say, man’s eternity ; 
that man’s relation to man is accepted by many as his one living social 
relation, to be occupied in the light of man’s own thinking concerning it, 
with no recognition of light from God, clothed with His authority. .... ° 
Yet it is also to be said of this time, and indeed of this very day, as com- 
| pared with that past which I am now recalling, that occupation of mind 
with. Religion is more widely spread ; though much of it is, so to speak, 
an adverse interest, though the question ‘How am I to be at peace with 
God ?’ is in so many minds become the question, ‘Is there a God whose 
peace I ought to seek?’ Even men speaking such things may be helped 
to an answer of their question, by any true words concerning the God 
that is, and the secret of peace with Him; and as such I trust to com- 
| mend what I now recall to every reader’s conscience in the sight of 
God. This hope is not forbidden me as to those extreme cases,” 
(pp. 172-173.) 
While we think that something in this passage, and in many such 
through the volume, would deeply impress those whom they describe, 
we cannot say that the hope with which the extract concludes is 
to us avery real one. Everyone who still values the name of 
Christianity, as describing something real, organic, and precious, 
will find here an influence that quickens and elevates the whole 
being, even while they will also meet with much that may appear 
to them obsolete and technical ; but those who, to take another of 
his singularly just descriptions, care more for ‘ any ray of light 
shed on what is due from man to man than any measure of light 
shed on man’s relation to God” (p. 169), will care for this book, 
and for all the writer’s books, chiefly from that artistic or historical 
point of view in which all has interest for us that illustrates the 
vivid convictions of the past, and this kind of interest, perhaps, 
could be better gratified elsewhere. 

The true interest of these pages is the manifestation in them of 
that conviction to which Christianity owes all its power, without 
the narrowed sympathy which has almost always been associated 
with it since first it was uttered by St. Paul,—the conviction, we 
mean, that the death of Christ was an event affecting organically 
the lives of mankind, putting them in a new spiritual attitude, 
and making them members of a new race. Whatever men under- 
stand by Redemption, in that lies the lever of Christianity. 
Substitute for it moral perfection as the result of patient effort, 
and the contemplation of an unselfish life lived in this world 
nearly two thousand years ago, and whatever else you gain, you 

'lose the force that moves the ignorant, the wretched, and the 
vicious. We are not inquiring whether this kind of effect is the 
test of truth ; we are simply endeavouring to grasp that aspect of 
Christianity under which it has been effective, in producing such 
results as in the physical world would be accepted as tests of a 
real agency. But we have to note a fact concerning it that is 
strange, though not inexplicable. ‘‘ God hath concluded them all 
under unbelief,” says St. Paul, ‘‘ that he might have mercy on all.” 
An unbiassed modern reader, coming upon the words for the first 
time, would see that the correlation of these two clauses was a great 
deal clearer than the meaning of either. Whatever concluding a set 

| of persons under unbelief may mean, and whatever having mercy 
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upon them may mean, he would say, one thing is clear, that 
the same set of persons are spoken of in the first phrase and 
in the second. The strange fact -is, that in the development of 
Christianity this order of certainty has been exactly inverted. 
Men have taken for granted that the “all” who are concluded 
under unbelief has a different meaning from the “‘aJl” on whom 
He will have mercy. The first word is taken absolutely, the last 
has a varying scale of limitation introduced with it. The particular 
kind of limitation has been the badge of the great parties of Christen- 
dom since the Reformation, but some kind of limitation has been 
accepted by all who have preached Christianity with any real 
power, any sense that they had a message to mankind. God will have 
mercy on all those who quit their unbelief, says one. He will have 


mercy on all whom He delivers from their unbelief, says another, | 


but both parties alike granted that this purpose of God with regard 
to man was fulfilled as to a mere fraction of the race He had created. 
One party asserted that he only intended it to apply to a mere 
fraction, another that He was baffled with regard to the residuum, 


but the proportion of the lost to the saved, and the fate of the | 


lost—eternal and unendurable torture—was the same with both. 
How comes it that so hideous a representation of the Ruler of 
our lives, and our probable fate, was accepted by the religious 
world as ‘the good news of Christ”? Its hideousness was not 
hidden from the minds which adopted it most consistently. 
Luther, who set it forth in all its naked repulsiveness (in a work 
which we suspect from one passage Dr. Campbell never read), 
allowed that none of its opponents had recoiled from it with a 
greater horror than he. Yet against this horrible doctrine stood 
not only the protest of reason and nature, but the words of Paul. 
Of course, said Whitefield, when pressed as to election, it is not 


to be exactly found in the Bible, but ‘‘ if you take the Bible liter- | 


ally, then nobody will be damned.” Is it not a strange problem 
in the history of religious life that a doctrine has been read into 
the Bible of which Luther said that in contemplating it in all its 
horror it had made him ready to choose death rather than life, 
and Whitefield confessed that the plain words of the Bible were 
againstit? So strange it seems to us, that is impossible in noticing 
the last words of one who held the positive belief with which it 
has been associated, without ever apparently even contemplating 
this hateful corollary, to refrain from a few words of suggestion as 
to its source. 


The world in which Paul preached his good news of Christ pre- | 


sented an illustration of the moral condition brought about by 
slavery such as can hardly recur in the history of our race, and 
one which does not exactly confirm popular notions on the ten- 
dencies of slavery. Pity, it appears from this chapter of human 
experience, is not necessarily blunted by the habit of irresponsible 
control, but this habit unfits men not only to practise, but even to 
understand what is meant by justice. When, therefore, a race in 


which right was known only as the endowment of a privileged few | 


heard of a transaction conferring enormous benefits upon men, 
the inevitable inference was that these men must be a privileged 


few. Experience furnished no mould which could shape the ideal | 
of a spiritual kingdom otherwise than exclusive ; that some should | 


be lost, was part of the conception that any should be saved. And 
there were reasons, at the time when Paul preached to the Gentiles, 
why this sentiment of exclusiveness should affect their attention 


to his message with peculiar power. It was just being driven out | 
of its last stronghold, and looking for refuge elsewhere. Receding | 


from outpost to citadel, as the patrician ceased to look down on 


the plebeian, the citizen on the peregrinus, now that even the | 


servile world was no longer to remain in what appeared the right- 
ful state of subjection for slaves, this spirit of exclusiveness had to 
seek anew home. As an oligarchic caste, Rome had subdued and 
elevated the world, as a mob of emancipated slaves it was a centre 
of corruption and death. ‘Think how these facts, wrought into 
the whole character of that generation through the accumulating 
and transforming influences of inheritance, through the long 
traditional association of a noble national life with narrow exclu- 
siveness, through the sudden revelation of the degrading in- 
fluences that were joined with inclusiveness,—think how they 
must have affected the conception of a Kingdom of Heaven. In 
Christ was no longer Greek or Barbarian, bond or free,—in Christ, 


then, was the elect and the reprobate. ‘The spiritual kingdom | 
ignored all the distinctions of the earthly, but it was only to) 


establish its own for ever and ever. 


This was theaspect under which Christianity appeared tothe world | 
when Theology absorbed eager interest and arduous thought, and | 


thus was perpetuated a medium through which the teaching of an 
earlier age has almost always been contemplated. But we do not 


mean that the impulse to measure any good in an inverse proportion | 


| toits diffusion is the special characteristic of any time or any race, 


It is the temptation of humanity. It is an intellectual quite as much 
as a moral temptation. We see, as a matter of fact, that there is a 
certain definite amount of most of the good things of this world, 
and the choice is between some having much and many having ex- 
ceedingly little. Men have carried on this reasoning unconsciously 
into the world of the unseen, and have argued that Redemption, to 
be valuable, must, like all visible objects of value, be limited. Ang 
so the all-pervading influence of Modern Democracy had filtered 
its way into Religion, and men saw that what would be hideous 
tyranny in the human ruler could not be fathomless love in the 
Divine; still this antithesis influenced them unconsciously,—much 
for the few, or little for the many. The demand for holiness 
which meets us in every page of the Bible must be softened down 
into precepts for self-improvement, the denuuciations against sin 
into warnings against folly and imprudence, the promises of eternal 
life into a super-muudane sanction given to the proverb that honesty 
is the best poliey. ‘Those who rejected the dogma that God called the 
majority of us into existence for an eternity of torment felt sure that 
this was false, whatever else was true. ‘Their opponents (speaking 
logically rather than historically, for we cannot, perhaps, say it of 
contemporaries) held as firmly the belief that the benefits procured 
by the death of Christ must be of transcendent value. Now what 
arrays these two convictions as implacable foes? ‘The firmest 
belief that the Ruler of our lives can have no favourites does not 
put any difficulty in the way of believing that He may have con- 
ferred transcendent benefits on mankind in a particular transac- 
tion. The most absolute confidence in the excellence of the 
blessings thus conveyed does not oppose itself to the supposition 
that they may be universal. These convictions appear as mutu- 
ally exclusive, then, and then only, when the limitations of earth 
are transferred to heaven, when we take our type of God's deal- 
ings with us not from that natural world where all things most 
precious are most common, or from the world of human relation, 
where the most inexhaustible love is that which has least in it 
that depends on the individual, but from the world of what we 
may call artificial relation,—the law courts, the exchange, and 
the mart. 

It is through this medium that Christianity has almost always 
been contemplated, wherever it has been contemplated as a sys- 


‘tem, whether the interest roused by it has been sympathetic or 


hostile. As a faith truer to the teaching of St. Paul we commend 
this little book to those who desire to know what is most 
characteristic in Christianity. In one sense, it belongs to the 
past; the predominating ideas, if they are to influence the future, 
must take a somewhat different shape. But the characteristic 
excellence of the present is here in no common measure. The 
worship of humanity which appears in our day in so many dif- 


| ferent forms, and the protests elicited by that worship (one lately 


made by a vigorous writer will be fresh in the mind of all our 
readers) alike bear witness to the presence among us far beyond 
the Christian world of an ideal of the highest love as all- 
embracing. In this book this ideal is presented in harmony 
with that which it is supposed to exclude. That a bond need 
not be exclusive when it consists in a common centre, and not 
in any pressure from without, is made clear in these last words, 
from one who was shut out from his pulpit forty years ago 
for teaching that redemption was the inheritance of humanity; 
and the opposite truth, that the common centre need not be 
weakened in order to get rid of exclusiveness, is shown here also. 
The conclusion of the many who would accept Lord Palmerston’s 
proposed designation of ‘* General Christians” is that the 
orthodox view of redemption exaggerates the evil of sin and 
needlessly expands the demand for holiness, and most people sup- 
pose that the choice is between their view and that of an endless 
hell. We wish that those who imagine this antithesis could have the 
patience to study this volume, that putting aside for the moment all 
question as to the truth of what the writer believed, they could 
bring themselves to hear patiently what that belief was. It needs 
some patience to read what Dr. Campbell writes, for the style is 
involved, and needs the same kind of attention as a foreign lan- 
guage; but this patience would be rewarded by the discovery that 
it is possible to bring into religion the ideal of justice inspired by. 
modern democracy, without losing the ideal of holiness now classed 
with that obsolete conception of the moral universe finding its 
shadow in ‘‘ the hell that priests and beldames feign.” 

We have said that there is little or nothing in this volume which 
would appeal to the negative mind of our day. Dr. Campbell 
had that conviction of the self-evidencing nature of light, in the 
spiritual world, which, with regard to the material world, is 
universal, though elsewhere it is represented as making belief its 
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own ‘ 
faculty with which men judge of evidence, they will see that to 


seek for other evidence of light than vision is not more reasonable 
jn the one domain than the other, and will recognise the truth 
expressed in a striking passage in this volume (p. 212), that confi- 
dence in God does not exist if it is not ultimate. Kach man must 
take his start from that which is ultimate to him ; how far we are 
responsible for that which is ultimate to each one of us is not a 
question to be entered on here. As a protest, therefore, against 


SPECTATOR. 


ground. When science has more entirely disciplined the |even of humour, with which quality ‘* Ouida’ 
5 | 


a kind of demand which we think bewildering both to the con- | 


science and intellect, we welcome what Dr. Campbell says of 
« Faith and Doubt.” ‘To those who know what doubt is, it will 
minister vital help, but we believe for our own part no state of mind 
jssorare. ‘lhe confusion of acritical or negative attitude with doubt 
seems to us one of the dangerous mistakes of the present day, and 
perhaps there may be a little of this confusion in these pages. 
Rat though we have allowed that they may not benefit those 
whom the writer had in his mind, we consider them so pregnant 
with deep and soul-healing truth that we conclude this notice 
with some extracts from this part of the book, given with such 
condensation as seems to us always desirable in extracts from any 
utterance of continuous thought :— 

misgivings, 


ean co-exist with secret 















« Intol not only what 
misgivings, and the eagerness with 
ir opponents to be in the wrong, is a 
their own position by the reflex effect 
rs. In whatever measure the cer- 
t is enjoved, am i ived from this 
his own nelusions in t ussent « 
‘onscious possession of light, not 
nsciousness of rknes ‘ ‘ il] that the ? yuusness of darkness 
yielded all the charity it ould.” (p. 202. 
“The wisdom of love as } tical m ms rarer than love 
self M in errs becaus derives not his practical 
g ll motive from Christ.” (p. 256 
As w t to do evil that 1d may come, so neither are we t 
reconciled toevil even by the hope tkat God will over-rule it fon 
g | 2 ob 
more lividual 7 iousness in the sight of God is appre- 
h the 1 t mystery d ened of our dependence one on 
another 45) 
Even t to do njustice may mislead. ..... I helieve 
ar hi | which calls itself charity, throug! 
| lon I love needs no shutting of the eye 
n evil to su ts int ity: needs, indeed, no assumption of positive 
good, n ! beyond that possibility of good which made man 
deemab! 61, ' , 
PASCAREL.* 


“Tr you do not love Florence, this book will bore you,” is the 
author's intimation preceding the title-page. But it could not 
bore any one. It is faulty, but fascinating, it is provoking, 
it is disappointing, it is occasionally preposterous, but it is 
delightful to read, for all that. It has less tawdriness and more 
grace than anything ** Ouida ” has yet written, it is far less cynical, 
and though it is profoundly immoral, in the sense that it does not 
recognise or trouble itself with any distinction between the wrong and 
the right, and is entirely lawless, it departs widely from the vulgar 
vice, the gilded saloon, and dashing-dragoon debauchery of her 
former works. It is full of paradox, but there is a good deal 
of poetry in it also, and its enthusiasm, its vitality, its wild 
imaginativeness are captivating. It is masterly as a romance, 
in that it is so vague, so free from even a conventional setting, that 
the two impossible creatures, as fanciful as Hawthorne's Faun and 
Hugo's Esmeralda, with whom it has to do, sweep through it like 
two circling figures in that Carnival which it describes as Carnival 
never has been described before, as detached from real life as they. 
No touch of realism, of possibility, spoils the patrician singing-girl 
whom the people call L’Uccello, and who is dressed in amber satin 


and purple velvet, and forced to wear a petticoat sewn with gold | 


thread and a stomacher of seed pearls because she is too poor to 
buy seemlier clothing—of course no one ever heard of raising 
money on such things, above all, in an art-city like Verona—and 
whose old nurse dies of want while the dead mother’s jewels lie in 
the immemorial casket, and L’Uccello has brought ‘‘ her amber 
and her purples ” home laden with the tribute of the people. She 
is frankly, fairly impossible, and Pascar¢l, the player, the patriot, 
the poet, the pagan, the dramatist, the scholar, the soldier, the 
satirist, the being of God-like beauty who idealises tinkering, sheds 
the divine light of art over the performance of dancing-dogs, 
and talks Florentine history, art, and antiquities, and politics 
as he strolls with his little human and company, 
is no less so. There are touches of realism in the book, and 


canine 


* Pascartl. Only a Story. Bs “Chandos,” &¢. London 
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“Ouida,” Author of 
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’ 


—though she can 
be epigrammatic to the purpose sometimes—is not richly gifted ; 
but they are all to be found in the inferior, incidental positions 
and people. Brunotta, the peasant mistress of Pascarél, is a very real 
little ‘Tuscan woman, a common, pretty, pleasure-loving, bargain- 
making animal, and she is perfectly in her right—if any right 
could be among these people anyhow—when she objects to Pas- 
carél’s dreamy poetising, which meant love-making, as the shrewd 
little woman knew right well, with the ‘* Donzella,” who believes 
Brunotta to be Pascarél’s sister, and when she finds out their true 
relation is driven to frenzy by the discovery. Brunotta is real, 
and so is Cocomero, and there is an old stocking-mender who 
is possible, and highly pathetic; but the Donzella, Raffaelino, 
and Pascarél thoroughly charming absurdities. ‘There 
is a wonderful harmony in the book. ‘The tide of Carnival 
flows ceaselessly through it, with the booming music, the swift, 
Images press, 


are 


fantastic, whirling rush of the opening chapter. 
associations swarm, sounds are tumultuous, there are dash and 
glitter everywhere, and one is fairly smothered in flowers and 
synonyms, bewildered by the strange mixture of good and bad 
taste, of keen delicate definition of beauty and vulgar daubing, 
the piling-up of epithets, the attractiveness of some and the 
repulsiveness of other sentiments, the inveterately false art which 
first describes a beautiful object beautifully, and then spoils the 
effect by likening it to something else, or many things else. 
* Ouida” constantly does that which she praises the Italians for 
never doing; she ‘overloads her harmonies.” Her writing is 
frequently beautiful, this book than 
any of its predecessors; but it is monotonous, and never simple 
when simplicity is called for—to throw up the colouring of 
of her perpetual pictures so that each should be striking, and all 


much more so in in 


not bewildering. Her women ‘trail their purples” when other 
people merely walk about; they are ‘wrapped in some cash- 
meres,” when other people put on their dressing-gowns, and they 
never by any chance hear a clock strike any hour; a * tolling of 
bells ” or a ** clanging of chimes” always ‘‘comes” to them ; or 
the hours are ‘‘clashed out” from a belfry, or ‘‘ shaken from 


: themselves down 


brazen throats.” Her people are always flinging 
on banks of violets, pressing their scarlet lips to cool magnolia 
cups, and coming in with their hands full of sheaves of lilies, 
which is much prettier than going for a nice country walk, 
and gathering wild flowers, but apt to flatten the effect of 
which 

Her vehemence leads ** Ouida” 


more important actions, for hardly bigger and more 
blustering phrases can be found. 
into queer blunders sometimes, as, for instance, when she assigns 
‘fifteen hundred centuries” of art life to Bologna, and “ five 
hundred centuries” to Florence; when she gives two springs and 
two autumns to one year; when she makes Pascarél tell the 
Donzella, after they have been wandering for months, that the old 
‘¢ maestro,” who died on the night she left Verona, is buried on 
the day on which he is speaking; and when she tells how 
Brunotta was not to be restrained from meat on even the solemn 
‘fast’ of Passion Sunday! She this book too 
hastily for all that it contains of observation, and of miscellaneous, 
superficial, jumbled reading about the warriors, the poets, the 
History and fable, romance 
are all here, served up pictorially, sometimes to 


’ 


has written 


artists, and the statesmen of Italy. 
and guide-book, 
great advantage, and with quite wonderful effect, at others with 
pompous effort and overstrained association which barely clear the 
ridiculous; as, for instance, when the Temple of the Bona Dea 
and the tombs of the Etruscan kings, dragged in as an episode, 
obstruct the action of the story, and entirely justify Brunotta’s in- 


| dignation with people who cannot come home to their meals in time, 


especially when one has smuggled in a plump peahen undetected by 
the authorities of the octroi. But the beautiful preponderates in the 
story of the strollers, and the repetitions do not weary, because 
they are like the repetitions in a journey in which one passes by a 
succession of objects alike in kind, but endlessly various. ‘The 
rich colouring is overdone, but the revel in life, in song, in beauty, 
in art, in the merriment and kindliness of the people, in the air, in 
the flowers (with which everybody is perpetuaily loading every- 
body else), is very fascinating. ‘The keynote of the book is struck 
in the following lines of the first chapter, which describes the 


Carnival at Verona, and bewails its decline :— 








‘Here, ‘nel aer dolce, che del sol s’allegra,’ life is brighter and more 
buoyant than elsewhere Here the people still laugh from clear 
1 t and t ul till reel away marked with flowers; here they 
sit in the sun, : still ow the priceless pleasures and true uses of 
leisure ; and here the irt of a chil till beats in the war-scarred 
breast of the nation. Yet even » the world is older, greyer, sadder 
than of yore; and even here the day is close at hand when King 
Carnival will ride his last ride round the city walls, and be burned for 
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the last time, in all the panoply of his historic robes, upon a pyre 
too wise to be 


Perhaps King 


whence his ashes shall never rise again. The world is 


foolish,—so they say. Or is it too foolish to be wise ? 


Carnival would answer :—‘ In the days when men were so great that they 
did not fear to stoop, and were so strong that their dignity lost nothing by 
their mirth, they rode in my train, and laughed as children laugh,—those 


men of those days of Dante, of those days of Leonardo, of those days of 
Shakespeare. Are you wiser than they? or weaker? or only more 
weary, perhaps? No matter. I have held high feasts with the giants, 
and they were not ashamed to be glad. But you, who blush for your 
mirth because your mirth is vice, bury me quickly. Iam a thing of the 
i ee In the old days,—when he reigned supreme, over all 
men’s lives, from sovereign’s to serf’s, for a few weeks’ span of full 
feast and fair folly,—in the old days men lived greatly quiet lives to 
vreat ends. Their faith was ever present with them,—a thing of daily 
use and hourly sweetness. Their households were wisely ruled and 
They denuded themselves of their substance to give 


simply ordered. 
which to 


their gold to the raising of mighty works—vivis lapidilus 
this day do live and speak. Great artists narrowed not themselves to 
one meagre phase of Art, but filled with all its innumerable powers the 
plendid plenitude of their majestic years. And that art was in the 
hearts of the people who followed it, and adored its power, and were 
nourished by it, so that it was no empty name, but an ever-vivifying 
presence,—a divinity at once of hearth and temple that brooded over 
the cities with shattering and stainless love. Therefore in those days 
men, giving themselves leave to be glad for a little space, were glad 
with the same sinewy force and manful singleness of purpose as made 
them in other times laborious, self-denying, patient, and fruitful 


of high thoughts and deeds. Because they laboured for their 


fellows, therefore they could laugh with them, and _ because 
they served God, therefore they dared be glad. They had aimed 
highly, and highly achieved; therefore they could go forth 
amidst their children and rejoice. But we,—in whom all art is the 
mere empty shibboleth of a religion whose priests are all dead ; we, 

whose whole year-long course is one Dance of Death over the putridity 


of our pleasures ; we,—whose solitary purpose is to fly faster and faster 


from desire to satiety, from satiety to desire, in an endless eddy of 
fruitless effort: we 
inarticulate protest of despair against some unknown God; we have 


strangled King Carnival and killed him, and buried him in the ashes 


,—whose greatest genius can only raise for us some 


of our own unutterable weariness and woe. 
sick to hear the manful laughter that he heard in his youth; and we, 
we cannot laugh; all we can give is a sneer,—and a sob.” 

There is truth in this, and the story ‘‘ Ouida” weaves from it is 


beautiful; but she unconsciously contradicts herself, for the uni- 


versal genius, Pascar¢l, who roams over the ‘Tuscan land in the | 


ideal art style, who brings light, joy, laughter in his train like 
Aurora and the Hours, is a perfectly godless and lawless being, 
the merest child of impulse, a pagan who burns no incense on any 
altar; and the Donzella, an exquisite fancy, it is true, in every 
other respect, is as ignorant of the moral law which ruled the 
men ‘** who lived greatly quiet lives to great ends,” as Pascarél. 


So extensive is this truth respecting them, that if the book 


were less of a wild, unmitigated ronrance, it must shock the sense 
of the reader. As it is, it ouly charms by its wildness, its vivid- 
ness, its glow, even its glare; its delicious bits of description, and 
its pictures of the country life to which one can turn from the 
cities, ‘* where one is choked up to one’s neck with fools.” Here is 
one of the simplest and prettiest of these pictures :— 

* We came down from the height, and wandered whither we knew not 
exactly. Amongst fresh-turned fields and vines just set with leaf, and 
orchards of olive and mulberry, where many « little quiet paese nestled 
with white-walled houses and red-roofed dovecotes. At one of th 
poderi there was a woman with a merry, handsome face and a se 
kirtle, sitting spinning on the top of a flight of steps under a dark : 
way hung with convolvulus. Marco Rosas asked her if she could 
us adraught of milk. She assented joyfully, and brought out not only 
milk, but honey, and pomegranates, and black sweet bread, and set 
them out on a stone bench on the top of the steps, under the convolvu- 
spinning all the while 
us her own history and her grandmother's before her, look- 
a-creen 









give 





luses; and would have us eat there and then, sh 
and telling 
ing across the great sunny plains that stretched away like the se: 

hite t ri and there out of the sun-mist like 





ocean, some white towers rising here 
. seagull on the wing. She was a cheery, good-hearted creature ; she 
lived on the most wondrous battle-field of all Europe, but she knew 
nothing of that; she only knew that her eggs sold well in Bologna mar- 
ket, and her bit of land was fruitful, and her husband was a good man, 
though careless, and her olive trees had been bit by the frost, and would 
bear ill that summer. We had a pleasant hour with her there on the 
sunny steps facing the low tumbled crests of the Apennines, hyacinth- 
hued in the clear spring weather.” 

‘* Ouida” has done well to seek her inspiration this time in nature, 
and in joy. ‘A little laughter and a great love” are all her 
beautiful strollers want, and all they believe in. She gives them 
these, and she is quite as gorgeous in her revels amid the beauty 
and the art of the City of Lilies, as in her most luscious pictures of 
impossible wealth and vicious pleasure. She is more truly, keenly, 
pathetic in the touches of grief, of poverty, of weariness, neglect, 
and human cruelty, than in her ghastly powerful Folle- Farine ; she 
is always charming and sympathetic in her love and comprehension 
of the animal world. Not only the happy dancing-dogs stroll 
with Pascarél and his ‘‘ donzella” and the reader, but beautiful 
living things are always stirring, the doves of the campanile, the 
downy owls, the soft grey cats, the silver-breasted pigeons, the 
brown rabbits, the great dun oxen, the swift little lizards, the! 
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: Regie | 
For the old King is heart- 


‘ or ) 
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| cicale, the robins, and the grilli. A swift harmonious tide of life 
carries the reader along with the fortunes of Puscaril, 


CASIMIR MAREMMA. 
We think, on the whole, that this is the ablest work we have had 
from the pen of the Author of Friends in Council since he 
delighted literary epicures with that little volume. The story, ag 
a story, has more life and movement in it, is less a mere peg on 
which to hang a political or social idea, than previous experience 
had given us any right to expect. It is true we are never left for 
a moment to doubt that the story is subordinated to the main 
object of the book, which is to propound an elaborate and carefully 
thought-out scheme of emigration; but even then a free play 
of thought around that subject involves human interests, the 
|calling-up before the eye and ear of the mind of domestic 
| dramas, turned for the moment—sometimes for far longer than 
a moment — into tragedies; and so it happens that when Sir 
| Arthur Helps chooses emigration for his subject, he finds no 
difficulty in crowding his canvas with lifelike figures, instead 
of skeletons somewhat coldly draped with the insubstantial 
fabric of ideas. Of course the story commences with a 
conversation between the ‘ Friends,” who by this time are go 
well known to us, and equally, of course, that conversation js 
| interesting for the amount of valuable suggestion and reflection 
| contained in it ; though there is one point in which we think the 
| author of Friends in Council fails signally, and that is in badinage, 
Why he ever attempts to wield a weapon so little suited to his 
| genius passes our imagination. iady Ellesmere is simply in- 
| tolerable to us; she is always brought in while we are listening 
to something of which we want to hear further, after this sort,— 


*Yes, Leonard, do speak up 1 is, and show that we are nott 
wretches that this misanthrope would make out to be. It is very 
mean and contemptiblo of | im to lways does, * present com- 
pany excepted.” And my sister, to 0 vays thinks of what he 
like: for dinner, and studies n more than anybody else! ..... You 

] »» would be a much more 


| need not be afraid, John: a bull in a ehina 


| 
1 thle, manageable, and ha 3 tnimal, than such a man as you 
in a nu ry. We can manage the State, and we can manage t 

nursery, far better than you ru men. We are like elephants: we car 


bring under discipline the ft ‘est beasts of the forest, and we can pick 
upa feather ora pin. ..... [ knew this was coming. 1 wonder that 
John has been twenty-four ] , t uso without telling the story 
he is now going to tell you. If ul not mad in occasion for telling 
it. T should; for | have found out that it is » of the first duties 

vives to introduce the good stori ol the usbands, however tired 


they may be of them. This « nething against myself, and there- 
fore John has an especial pleasure in telling it.” 

This is, of course, intended to be very piquant and pleasant, but 
in its transmission from the author’s mind to ours it has somehow 
Attention to the graver realities of life is not 


And our 


lost its flavour. 
| wont to kill the sense of humour in a strong mind. 
author could hardly have to draw on his imagination for happier 
lillustrations of light conversational fencing than he has given us 
| here. ‘There is, however, no doubt, that the gravity of bis subject 
is always present to his mind, as he tells us, in the person of Mr. 


Milverton, — 





“T should never have writt one line—to tell the truth, I do not 
| care much for mere literature, | s init—if I had not had 
me practical object in vir Somet yg strikes mo as a great evil, 
or as a sufficient rem | I inust put that something 


tthod of doing t which apy 


readers. 





forward. I choose the rs to me most 


likely to gain the greatest number of hearers, 01 
These words are only a prelude to a very clever disquisition on 
the really great amount of intelligence everywhere diffused 
amongst ‘* the people.” One instance we take to be admirably 
true. Mr. Milverton says:—‘'lhe truth is, we are much more 
equal in intelligence than is generally supposed. We bother 
uneducated men with hard words and allusive statements, and 
then wonder they do not understand us.” We believe this to be 
at the root of avery common error. ‘The fact is, many men have 
arrived at a point in knowledge where they rather indistinctly re- 
member the first processes by which that point was attained, and 
in giving out the results they have attained, mistake on the part 
of their audience lack of information for lack of comprehension. 
Mr. Milverton very justly brings forward Tyndall and Huxley as 
specially avoiding mistakes of this nature, and being rewarded 


accordingly. Sut when he adds, “As for poets, 1 think 
it monstrous on their part if they cannot make their 
noblest ideas, which must be drawn from the commonest 


relations of life, intelligible to the meanest capacity,” we se 
the hit at Mr. Browning, but think the author overshoots his 
mark. He has not talked of ** meanest capacities ” with reference 
to the audiences of ‘I'yndall or Huxley, but of wide capacities 


* Casimir Maremma. By tbe Author of “ Friends in Council,” “ Realmab,” &€. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1875. 
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jacking information. The meanest capacities will certainly not {| whom she is very much attached, and of whose love for herself she 


understand Professor ‘Tyndall any better than Mr. Browning: but 
remembering that it is often with the complex as well as common 
relations of life the poet is called to deal, we dare to say that an 
intelligent artisan, to whom reading may be in itself an effort, 
and who is compelled by that apparent drawback to read 
Browning very slowly, will probably understand him better than 
many men of culture, the one condition wanting in either case 
being not cultivation, but patience (often on the side of the un- 
cultivated), and a corresponding thought waiting to be made 
articulate. But we have lingered too long over the prelude to 
the story before us, which turns principally on the necessity 
for an extensive scheme of emigration as the real remedy for the 
greatest evils existing amongst us, and since it is scarcely possible 
for any one to come into very close contact with the squalor, 
poverty, and misery which result from overcrowding in our large 
towns without being tempted to that conclusion, we may be sure 
so able an author makes out a pretty fair case for his project. His 
hero, Casimir Maremma, the son of Count Maremma, was born 
«in one of those provinces in the East which may be considered 
debateable land.” His nationality, consequently, is not very 
distinct. His mother, an Englishwoman, died when Casimir was 


only ten, and after her death his father never quitted his estate, 


that is, not till years after our tale commences. Casimir’s boy- 
hood having been passed in the closest intimacy with his father 


and tutor, men whose days were mostly occupied with dreamy 


studies, he had early formed his own conclusions on many sub- | 


jects which do not often materially trouble the brains of young 
men of fortune under five-and-twenty. ‘The result of his medi- 
tations landed him in England, where for a time he lived ‘‘ a dual 
life,” part of his time being passed in the highest circles of London 
life, to which he belonged of right as the representative of an 
old and honourable name, and as the cousin, on his mother’s 
side, of the Earl of Lochawe, a leading statesman. ‘The other half 
of his days he was a journeyman turner in an upper room of an 
overcrowded house in one of the meanest suburbs of London, in 
which locality he earned for himself the sobriquet of ‘ Gentle- 
man George.” But itis not our intention to go much into the 
details of the story. It will suffice to observe that those who read 
the book for the sake of the tale will find it sufficiently interesting. 
The old Earl of Lochawe is admirably drawn. ‘The old man had 
missed some things in life, but disappointment had not hardened 
him, only made business the one great pleasure of his life. Per- 
haps some of our ablest practical men have been made in the same 
way. His son, the young Lord Glenant, was not the least among 
those disappointments, the too bitter thought of which was so care- 
fully repressed by the ever busy earl. ‘he following extract will 
give the reader a pretty clear idea of the order of mind to which 
Lord Glenant belonged, and the chances for his future regenera- 








tion :-— 
‘] usr ind of 4 s English gentleman to 
18 ally in ta es of the present day. Disrespect- 
his equals, and i lently indifferent 
ende I mpensate for his want 
in outward bearing which seems to 
aving anything to back it. To a superticial 
I ( ht ha ied to be on this class of 
Eng n ) rract i juit spart from 
. a ] natured. H indifi nee to effort 
1 m ntempt ! 1, but from 
bj t ned at were ry little worth 
t , H ] iw t 1 1 i] et n 
) Sas } ld 
d it t 8 ld y meal tot 
8 a I ! ula i el 
H 8} i | their per- 
’ t ispirations He 
t thou that the lah ld earl wasted his 
a that ild lead t nothir n in wor 
} i juite . Lord Glenant had travelled 
reery, i i led t oclety of many ipitals. \ vreater 
contrast ild not well t ind than that existed between him 
i his g 4 nt ¢ n but the Viscount appreciated the 
Uo and any jealousy the manifest interest which 
Karl t Ca Lord Glenant thought that when the young 
‘ would be wiser (by the way, Lord Glenant was 
y 1 would discover that there was not much 
found out, or mu to be done, that was new upon this earth.” 


Ruth strikes us as the great mistake of the book. 
heroine of the story, and the author's favourite, an orphan relative 
of the Lochawes. living with them, and acting very much as secre- 
tary to the earl. 
but to possess a singularly clear and able brain, a large and loving 


She is supposed to be unattractive in person, 
nature, and to be Casimir’s great help in carrying out his main 


idea. Ruth's love takes always the form of self-sacrifice, and 


thinking that upon the whole it will be better for Casimir, to | 


She is the | 


is well aware, that he should marry her cousin, the Lady Alice, 
she sees no way to kill his love for herself,—the first step towards 
accomplishing her project,—but by making herself odious in his 
sight, even to the point of trying to make him believe that he has 
been wholly deceived as to her character, and that she is really 
both mean and mercenary. ‘l'his is as unnatural as it is ridiculous. 
No good woman yet, specially with a clear head, ever thought 
her lover could be benefited by losing his faith in her good- 
ness. And that any woman would strive to make herself ap- 
pear despicable in the eyes of a man she loved we simply 
don’t believe. Even Sir Arthur Helps finds it necessary to make 
such a scheme unsuccessful, which, if tried in earnest, especially 
by a woman with a plain face and unattractive manner, it assuredly 
would not be. But after all defects, such as these are of minor 
importance in the consideration of such a book as that before us, 
the main thought of which may be found in Casimir’s letters to 
his father. In the first of these we have the writer passing in 
brief review a few of ‘‘ the dreadful physical inequalities 
between rich and poor in this country and generation, and coming 
to the conclusion that, ‘‘ with the present dwelling-places of the 
poor, it is impossible to have high civilisation for the general 
body of mankind;” that this is an evil scarcely remediable in our 
larger towns, except by the emigration of a considerable portion 
of our crowded population and * the foundation of new States,” — 
by the organising of emigration in a way it has not been organised 
By the way, did any one ever 


’ 


existing 


for more than two thousand years. 
study carefully the effect of emigration under efficient leadership on 
the character of the Hebrews? We know Mr. Zincke has made 
admirable observations on the subject in his work on Egypt, but 
we think there is room for a wider consideration of the subject. 
The difficulty of providing any large body of emigrants such as 
could found a new State, with a sufficient complement of governing 
men, presents itself for the moment as an insoluble problem to our 
hero’s mind, but in his next letter we find that he has made ac- 
quaintance with a friend, who materially aids him to clear bis mind 
of a good many crudities, while on the whole he helps the idea which 
is slowly resolving itself into a definite project. In this second letter 
we find Casimir has been diligently comparing and contrasting 
Roman with Anglo-Saxon colonisation, and further on in 
another epistle he discusses the huge obstacles in the way 
of carrying out any great project, presented by the dis- 
like of the British uncultivated intellect to anything like com- 
pulsory organisation. Of the crass ignorance of the same class 
of mind on more than one subject, on which it simply declines to 
be taught, as cooking, for instance, Casimir in a peevish mood 


observes : 








* When [was working here asa workman In ’s factory, L often had 
to cook my own dinner. By the way, you would hardly believe ho 
thoroughly ignorant they are here, in all classes, of the art of « 

We used to be taught, [ remember, in our school ks that u { 
British lived on acorns. I am sure that if any great shake were to 
uppen to this country | mean if t ¥ met ith a ub pol i 
disuste ind t nation \ to devene1 they would vladly ly 
! w acorns, and b lighted to get rid of t tire i ts 
roasting, bakin boiling, and stewing, which have bee ed 
upon them by their Roman and Norman conquerors.” 


Any one acquainted with the lives of factory workers, brickmakers, 
aud navvies in England will know how common it is for the men 
or women who live at a distance from home to prefer the lump of 
fat and bread which they bring with them to any well-cooked 
dinner, procurable only with the necessity for sitting at one table 
submitting to a certain amount of order, and paying a provider- 
general, even though the cost were less than that of their individual 
dinners. Casimir’s fourth letter, in which he treats of many sub- 
jects connected with the position of this country socially and 
politically, and not with special reference to emigration, is the 
most interesting in the book. In it we have some of Sir Arthur 
Helps’s valuable suggestions most clearly worked out,—iu one pas- 
sage especially, where, after remarking that often, when some really 
great step has been taken, some definite thing accomplished, * the 
merits of the great thing are soon hedged in by routine precedent 
and conformity,”’ so that the essential element of growth is in 


danger of being destroy l, le « bserves, — 








“We always want hnprover not mere critics, but improve 18 
well as inventors, and upon these improvers rests a great part of the 
sure pI ‘ of the world. But must not let the main element of 
provress go. What I mean is, we must not, because a t 4 i j 
a great and good thing for the world, goes through many ugly trans- 
formations, allow it, on that account, to ship ii our aru | dare say 
you do not know, any of you, at | had in my thoughts, It the 
beautiful Scottish ballad of * Young Tamlane.’ He has been laid hold 
of by the fairies, and he asks his earthly lady-love, Janet, to rescue 
him on Hallowmas Eve, when the fairies and their captives go in pre 
cession. I can recollect four or live of the verses 
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** My right hand will be gloved, Janet, 
My left hand will be bare: 
And these the tokens I gie thee; 
Nae doubt I will be there. 
‘They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
An adder and a snake: 
Bat baud me fast, let me not pass, 
Gin ye wad by me maik. 
‘They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
A red-hot gad o’ airn; 
But haud me fast, let me not pass, 
For I'll do you no harm. 
‘And, next, they'll shape me in your arms 
A tod, brit, and an eel; 
3ut haud me fast,nor let me gang, 
As you do love me weel.’ 
You will easily see how this ballad was made to apply.” 
We think we have sufficiently shown what is the character of the 
volume before us. We advise our readers to get the book if they 
have not already done so, and follow the hero’s fortunes a little 
further; and we may add, we hope a hint thrown out in the last 
chapter is equivalent to a promise that the author has not yet 


finished his subject. 


MR. GRAHAM ON IDEALISM.* 

Tue recent revival of interest in Bishop Berkeley is a fact of no 
little significance. His Idealism met the fate usually accorded to 
great thoughts on their first appearance. It was first ridiculed 
and then refuted, and the work of refutation has been going on 
now for a century. Of late there have been symptoms that 
the process of refutation, though carried on for so long and repeated 
so often, has not been effective. When the wave of German philo- 
sophical thought began to break on British shores, and the old 
problems of Knowing and Being were presented in new lights, 
it was soon seen that the new systems had an old element in 
them. The philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
suggested Berkeley. ‘There was an affinity between the imported 
and the home-grown ideas which had been so long contemned, 
that stirred the doubt whether we might not have been unjust to 
one of our own thinkers. The genial and accomplished Ferrier, 
in expounding a new scheme, evidently due to German influences, 
though he was reluctant to own it, was forward in acknowledging 
his debt to Berkeley. In reaction from the dogmatism of the 
**‘ Common-Sense ” school, he was inclined, indeed, to exalt the 
The impulse thus manifested in 
Ferrier grew powerfully in Scotland. At last it has given us 
Professor Fraser’s splendid edition of Berkeley, and with 
and in it an attempt to prove that the whole of modern 
philosophy, both the English systems opposed to him and the 
greater systems of the Germans, from Kant downwards, 
have their source in the founder of subjective idealism. If the 
Scotch school was the means of preventing men from seeing the 
services and the true historical position of Berkeley for half 
a century, as Mr. Graham says, he must admit that it has made 
ample amends at last. For it is mainly due to the two Scotchmen, 
Professors Ferrier and Fraser, that the thoughts of the Bishop are 
now again the living influence they have become, and that such 
large claims can be made for them, without exciting surprise, as 
Mr. Graham pute forward in his essay on Idealism. 

These claims are larger than can be soberly justified. Ino 
making them Mr. Graham is evidently under the influence of 
patriotic as well as philosophical motives. He is concerned 
that Ireland should seem to stand aloof from the great stream 
of modern intellectual development. If she does, she may be 
reduced to the isolation of countries like Turkey and Portugal. 
There is not much danger of this, so long as Trinity College, 
Dublin, proves the excellent foster-mother of philosophy she has 
lately been, and can boast of such acute philosophical critics as Mr. 
Mahaffy and Mr. Graham himself. But Mr. Graham is anxious 
to show that Ireland has been productive in the past as well as 
that she is critical in the present. He sees in Berkeley Ireland's 
typical philosopher, as Locke is that of England, and Hume of Scot- 
land. And as Locke and Hume were both powerful contributors 
to the historical movement in philosophy which determined the 
direction of the thought of Kant, so also he tries to show was 
Berkeley. Indeed he will be satisfied with nothing less than 
making him the author of “the great conception in which lay, 
as in a germ, the whole future of Philosophy.” ‘lhe leaders of 
the German Transcendental School have taken up and carried on 
to completion the work suggested by Berkeley. Hegel gives the 
last result of philosophy, in which Idealism is carried to 
its extreme limit, and though in many respects the absolute 
idealism of Hegel is incompatible with the absolute spiri- 
tualism of Berkeley, there is not merely “historical succes- 


good Bishop beyond his due. 


* Idealism: an Essay, 


; Metaphysical and Critical. By William Graham, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin 72 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 18 
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|sion,” there is ‘actual logical affiliation” between ¢ yrs 
idealists. On the theological side, Berkeley’s principles lead to 
the conclusion that all things may be directly referred to Goq, 
External perceptions which constitute the universe are produced 
in us by a spirit, and so alsosurely may internal feelings. And a 
with Hegel,—the individual is merged in the Absolute. Berkeley, 
of course, did not hold any such view, and Hegel has been ably 
defended against the charge of sinking the individual in the 
universal, though that is perhaps the natural result of his system 
a result to which it was very soon brought by men like Feuerbach 
and Strauss. 
| But this point of analogy is more of a philosophical curiosity 
| than anything else. What must be proved in order to establish 
| even historical succession between Berkeley and Hegel, to Bay 
| nothing of logical affiliation, is that Berkeley’s principle of subjec. 
tive idealism, or the resolution of the external into sensation, leads 
| waturally and necessarily to the reduction of all life and history, 
| and the whole scheme of nature, to Thought, explicable and alone 
explicable by the necessary processes of thought moving continu. 
| ously in obedience to its own laws in self-development into its 
| own categories. It must be seen that the latter is an infinitely 
| more difficult and extensive work than the former. In presence 
of Hegel’s gigantic attempt to construct the universe on the 
lines of the thought of the Creator, to show how if there wag 
creation at all, it must have been round and upon the “ diamond. 
net” of reason, the effort of Berkeley to reduce perception to 
| sensation is surely a very small affair. We cordially grant 
Berkeley's originality, we strongly sympathise with Mr. Graham's 
| defence of him against his critics; he has demonstrated that 
Hamilton and Mansel are full of inconsistencies and self-contra- 
| dictions, and we gladly recognise the vigour, freshness, and force 
of his polemical assaults on Berkeley’s enemies. Nevertheless, 
when all is said, Berkeley’s entire achievement —supposing 
him successful, which we cannot admit—was to demonstrate 
that man’s known world, what constitutes the circle and 
sphere of his universe, is perceived within, and not with. 
out his mind; that matter without mind is therefore in- 
conceivable, or as Ferrier called it, ‘‘ nonsensical,” and that our 
| only world must be spiritual. But when this has been done, 
philosophical idealism has only obtained its starting-point. It 
must carry its principle (if this is to be its principle) through all 
the fields of experience, and show how it accounts for them. This 
is what Hegel did. As Mr. Graham says, ‘‘he makes the most 
gigantic attempt to verify his principle by carrying it through all 
Philosophy and through all History,” so as toshow that everywhere 
nothing is but Thought, and that Thought is adequate to account 
for everything. Here lay the great difficulty, and for this were 
required enormous labour and intellectual power. ‘The great 
German idealists—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel—give us systematic 
philosophies of art, history, natvre, ethics, and religion. Berkeley 
did none of all this. We cannot even think Mr. Graham 
has proved the historical connection he desiderates between the 
earlier and later idealism. ant directly affiliates himself to Hume, 
aud from Kant the course of idealism onward to Hegel was a 
necessary development, if thorough work was to be made with it. 
To us it seems that Berkeley’s idealism was more of an episode in 
the history of philosophy than an indispensable chapter in the great 
volume. It was what Mr. Graham calls the Scotch school, a 
‘* parenthesis,” though we do not say ‘‘an irrelevant paren- 
thesis.” 

But if we do not think Mr. Graham succeds in his main object, 
and if we find occasion sometimes to differ from his conclusions 
regarding philosophy and its principles, as well as its historica) course, 
we very thankfully acknowledge the high ethical purpose, the great 
critical acumen, the fine philosophical appreciation, and the noble 
enthusiasm that pervade his book. He has vindicated the place 
and claims of philosophy with eloquence and power. He has 
made his own much of what is best in the German idealists, 
though his one-sided devotion to Hegel blinds him, we fancy, to 
the merits of some others. Ile has shown the necessary connec- 
tion of the results to which our greatest naturalists are leading us 
with the problems of metaphysic. It is a noble work to trace in 
every individual phenomenon, and in the sum of all phenomena, 
the purpose, the reason, the thought which is in them. The 
task undertaken by German Idealism was to exhibit thought 
realising itself in experience. But Idealism needs to be supple- 
mented by Empiricism. Only through the co-operation of the 
two shall we ever attain satisfactory results. Therefore it is that, 
as Schelling said, the real promoters of philosophy in France and 
England are the great naturalists of the two countries. 
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SEEN AND HEARD.* 

We cannot altogether compliment Mr. Edward Garrett on im- 
provement as an author since we noticed his Premiums Paid to 
Experience. No doubt he has pruned away something of the ex- 
uberance of his sentiment, his invention, and his righteous zeal ; 
but with them have gone, also, those touches of picturesqueness and 
humour which gave to the book what character and power it 

sessed. In Seen and Heard the stories are less extravagant in 
moral indignation, less sickly in feeling, and less unnatural in 
incident; but then they are more on the dead level of simply 
“goody” stories, and we observe fewer of the passages which 
struck us by their vigorous sense, shrewd obscrvation, and broad 


liberality. It pains us to say anything that may appear like 
a sneer at genuine piety, earnestly anxious to influence 
society towards less ambitious and worldly theories of life, 
and more unselfish, practical Christianity, and this we 
believe to be our author’s honest purpose. But these heroes 
and heroines, who are always saying ‘“‘a word in due 


season,” and with such invariably happy effects, (what about 
those who speak to deaf ears?) strike us as being a trifle self- 
righteous, as well as impertinent, and as too reliant on their own 
instrumentality, and too unconscious of God’s power of direct 
influence on the soul. We cannot say that this book rises much 
above the level of the tract ; indeed, we have read tracts claiming 
a fairly high place amongst works of fiction, and with far more 
delicate insight into character, and more power, beauty, and 
originality in using the divine influences of religion. There is, 
especially, in these volumes, a setting-up of everything common, 
plain, poor; as if riches, beauty, position, talent, all that it is 
human nature to desire and that we are accustomed to strive after, 
were an essential part of irreligion, selfishness and vice. Even men 
who devote their lives to doing good and ameliorating the condition 
of those whom wickedness, poverty, or disease has made wretched, 
are depreciated if their efforts have been continuous and extended 
enough to raise them to greatness in the eyes of the world. In the 
same way, men ‘‘ of wealth and leisure,” who spend their “ whole 
life in doing good,” are begrudged their biographies, which are 
made fun of because the washerwoman who spends her night in 
sitting up with a sick neighbour cannot bave hers. So hurt is Mr. 
Garrett by the partiality and superficiality of biography, that he 
even lauds fiction as more useful and reliable, though we must admit 
that —with some inconsistency—a page or two further‘on his praises 
change to sneers because it makes its heroes get their living dis- 
honestly. This tendency to depreciation—the result, we cannot help 
fancying, of a want of culture—extends to many things out of the 
range of our author’s sympathies ; thus he sneers at the old masters, 
and wishes the Virgin painted “cooking” with dirty hands and 
scorched face, ‘‘a little flushed and flustered ;” ‘‘ and Mary Magdalen 
in trailing flounces, with a carroty chignon.” Fashionable people 
are profligate and give ‘* Sunday soirées,” officers in the army are 
“military idlers of fortune,” West-End drawing-rooms are fur- 
nished with ‘‘ tarnished gilding and faded damask, fitting types of 
the lives lived in them.” Thereis a sneer for poetsand another for men 
of high descent. But these are general sneers ; when he descends 
to particulars, he is fain to tell a different tale, just as his light 
regard for ‘* men of wealth and leisure who spend their lives in 
doing good,” has to give place to approval of this plan of life, 
when his reforming Christians possess, or brands snatched from 
the burning have achieved, the wealth which is the reward of their 
virtue. Continually as wealth, rank and power are held up to scorn, 
it would not do not to use them freely, instories of this sort, as rewards 
for good conduct ; thus judges, deans, and baronets are awarded as 
husbands to the daughters of struggling and successful Christian 
This self-opinionateduess and narrowness of vision very 
much defeat the author's end, for while he is preaching and illus- 
trating large Christian charity, we are constantly alighting, in his 
pages, upon instances of sweeping censure and unwarranted mis- 
lt gives him, too, occasionally, a tone of flippant 
rudeness to his readers—for in ignorance of who they may be, 
he might at least award them the benefit of the doubt—which 
18 really at variance with the true tenderness of heart that lies 
at the base of bis nature. Why, for instance, address a harmless, 
perhaps an admiring reader, with possibly an independent, honest 
nature, thus :—‘‘I wonder who you think I mean by ‘common 
people.’ Very likely I mean you, unless you are that one in a 
hundred—or in a thousand—who dares to have a mind of your 
own, and to use it, without waiting until a bishop or a prince has 
made it up for you.” Or thus, a few pages further on :—** It is 
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| worth while to describe a picture to a blind man, but I do not 
think one need explain it to an idiot. Let him put his fioger in 
his mouth and gape,—but I hope [ am not saying anything per- 
sonal!” Excellent a man as our author undoubtedly is, he would 
have more influence if he had a little more taste, and tact, and 
good grammar, and were not quite so roughly ‘‘ homely "—as it is 
called—in his illustrations ; such expressions as these, for instance, 
wound our sense of reverence, ** God's hammer,” ** God’s own hall- 
mark,” ‘the ledgers up there” that render unnecessary ‘any pri- 
vate day-book of our own,” “ sitting waiting in the little station 
till the coach comes back for me,” as descriptive of life, &c. 

In one respect this work improves upon others of a similar kind 
with a moral and religious purpose; the buman instrument for 
divine teaching is not rewarded by the grateful penitents whom 
he leads into the right way with wealth and happiness. The 
exactly opposite principle is followed; he never meets with any 
reward, except that of his own conscience ; he is studiously and 
carefully left in obscurity, poverty, and insignificance, while the 


| repentant siuner, as a rule, rises to comfort, independence, and 


power ; though there are, of course, exceptions, in which he only 
repents in time to die happy. In one very unaccountable case, a hale 
and hearty young farmer, who had outlived his crime —forgery of a 
small cheque under great pressure—having absconded, and become 
quite prosperous, but who had not repented, is caught and brought 
back after many years, aud at once dies without apparent reason ; 
while in another case, where the crime is high-treason and is 
thoroughly repented of, the refugee is not caught, and dies 
respected and loved, the revered centre of a large and prosperous 
community. Making due allowance, however, for the somewhat 
artificial principles adhered to, and accepting the ‘ goody” 
talk and the purposely ‘‘homely” style, the stories, which 
are not without incident, though of the stock kind, are marked 
by simplicity and force, and much genuine tenderness. As there 
are, however, twelve of them, and as we have sketched the aim 
which all have in view, and the principles which guide their de- 
velopment, it must suffice here to give one or two quotations, as 
some slight illustration of the author's quick and kindly appreciation 
of both the weaknesses and strength of human nature, of his power 
of picturesque description, of his knowledge of the thoughts and 
feelings and habits of the middle-class,—and especially of the 
lower stratum of that class,—and of the way to win their con- 
fidence and influence their characters. Here is a picture of a 
deaf carpenter with a scold for a wife, whom he had married for 
her good looks :— 

“¢ You don’t know how I like your parlour, Mr. Watson,’ I said to him 
one day, shouting into his ear, for a long habit of withdrawing his 
attention from his wife’s tongue, alternately sharp and querulous, had 
ultimately produced the effect of deafness. ‘I don’t think anybody 
need to want a pleasanter room..—‘Eh? ye never knows, miss,’ he 
He never got beyond that. His life’s mistake had not 
drawn a sharp line across his character, as it sometimes does, but it 
had smeared it all over, so that he was never sure of anything in him- 
self or anybody else, and had no firm anchorage in life except his work 
with rule and measure in the shed beyond the garden. And there 
little Jem used to sit all day among the shavings, with the green light 
through the trees making his white face quite ghastly. His father 






answered, 





seldom spoke to him. He had lost the habit of speaking before Jem 
was born, and could not get it back. But early experience had made 
Jem iate speech with scolding, and so silence seemeé the oracle 
of love. Jem knew his father loved him, though t l was not 
uttered in the ordinary paternal pettings and spoilings ar atingrs, 
and showed itself chiefly in a stubborn resentment at any hint that 
Jem was ‘growing up.’ For the silent carpenter had lost faith in life, 
and wanted to snatch a sort of enchanted pleasure in spite of it. I 
think he would have been very glad if Time could have crystallised 
round that wooden shed under the trees, with him at work on some 
endless ‘job,’ and little Jem sitting on the iving Disappointments 
lift ome minds above themselves, and set them r hill-t s, where 
they can see the sun long after the valley dar But rs they 
fetter, as in a prisor ll, with just one little flows tween 
the stones to bear witness to their hearts that God " t 
that Mr. Watson the carpenter knew that | was d pointed He 
nly knew there was n wro! lt ! y i 
digestion, and the carpenter a but ‘That 
Was a rum thing for a workin 





And here are the charitable thoughts of a soured cripple reformed 
by a good neighbour into a kindly old bachelor cobbler. It is 
taken from the tale we found most attractive and touching, 
reserved by our wise author as a bonne-louche for the last story of 


the third volume :— 

**T’ve missed a deal in my life, because I looked in the wrong place 
for it.’ old Peter Smith would mutter to himself, as he stumbled about 
in some dim City churchyard; ‘but it’s better to know it’s so, than t 
: , There’s an odd sole and 
3 is worn out, 
, it 1s, to me, 
horough good, 


think it’s because there’s nothing good at all. 








uppers got together in me somehow, but when the upp 
maybe it'll be a better match next time. It’s wonderft 
hy w, when you likes one person, and knows ‘em to be t 
suppose you have lighted on a phoenix, or 


you feels it unreasonable to 
whatever they calls the reptile that lives only one at a time in the world 
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SL 
—a thing I never would believe in. There’s the Wariners now. Don’t this trath, but he would have it also considered by all who are in 


I know what they’re doin’ at this blessed minute. They’re just home 


from church, and little Tom’s repeating of the text, while he’s waiting to | 


take a jug of broth to that poor widow round the corner with the twins 
and the lame boy.’ Peter paused there, in grinning reflection that 
little Tom would run home breathlessly, with a marvellous story how 
the widow had had a porter come to her with a sack of coals, and how 


the porter would leave it, because he was sure it was all right, and was |; 


paid for; ‘then there'll be grace before meat, and dinner, and catechism, 
and hymns, and telling Bible stories. And when I knows that, I knows 
that:you may multiply it by thousands. The Devil publishes his doin’s, 
murders, and filthiness, and thievin’—ay, an’ of hypocrisy and self- 
But God keeps His grace growin’ quietly, like the 


righteousness, 
If ye want to prove it, ye must 


blessed corn, or the spreadin’ cedar. 
get some planted in your own heart. If you want to believe that other 
people do good deeds, do one yourself. When you’ve given a shilling in 
secret, you'll feel quite certain there’s plenty more has done the same.’” 


ART STUDIES FROM NATURE.* 
Twat architects, designers, and manufacturers need to have their 
attention directed to the production of more beautiful forms of 
ornamentation, no one who observes the poverty and ungraceful- 
ness of our present attempts at decoration will be prepared to deny ; 
for ugliness, enshrined in our churches, enthroned in our palaces, 
domesticated in our homes, meets us at every turn. Conven- 
tionalism, bad taste, and hurried, thoughtless execution, are three 
fatal bars in the way of improvement. ‘The first should be utterly 


any way concerned with ornamental design. Some knowledge of 
botany is, of course, essential to those who would successfully 
introduce vegetable growth into any composition, as the absencg 
of such knowledge is very easily detected; and in giving 
examples of the way in which common plants may be adapted 
| to decorative purposes, Mr. Hulme has been careful to 
describe the habit and home of such as he hag brought 
forward, and to mention in connection with them many interesting 
facts, such as their uses in old times, the derivation of their names, 
and any peculiarity connected with them. The illustrations 
abundantly show that in the commonest of our plants may be 
found forms of beauty peculiarly suited for use in architecture, 
| Take, for instance, the comfrey (Symphytum oflicinale, so called 
| from the Greek verb “ to unite,” because it was held to be efficacioug 
| in healing wounds) ; what more suitable than the scorpoid arrange- 
ment of its little bell-like flowers, and its graceful leaves for a 
central adornment? while the different convolvuli, the ivies of 
| many varieties, the harebell, the fever-few, and numbers of others, 
| naturally arrange themselves in scrolls—the ox-eye daisy, the 
| winter crow-foot, the hazel nut, &c., form beautiful bosses—andeven 
| the herb-Robert and the horned poppy come in admirably in the 
| space over an arch. But one point must be clearly borne in mind. Mr, 
| Hulme says, quoting from Hudson :—*‘ There is a great difference 


eschewed, the second corrected by proper training, the third is | between the terms applied and adapted ; they, in fact, express the 


the most difficult to overcome, since it is the outgrowth of this 


| wrong and the right use of vegetable forms. All natural formg 


money-making age, which requires that everything shall be done | require certain modifications to adapt them for other than 


rapidly, and refuses the necessary time for slow and careful work. | 


The man who will not execute a commission in a perfunctory way 
is often superseded by one who has no such scruples, his bread is 
taken out of his mouth, and unless he has a great name, he is 
forced to slur over his labour or to starve. If, however, our 
national taste should become so elevated as to render unendurable 
the miserable specimens of ornamentation we now are con- 


tent to use, supply keeping pace with demand, designers of | 
every kind will find it to their advantage to qualify themselves | 
by an amount of intelligent study of which at present very | 


few of them perceive the advantage. 
the true artist studies from pure 


It may be said that | 


love of his art; this | accurate representations of plants and flowers, but that the Art 


is granted, but how many of the ill-paid labourers in what may | 
be called the mechanical branches of Art are imbued with this | 


love? Are they not men and women who have taken up their 
vocation in order to earn a livelihood, and who find the daing so 
hard enough, without adding to their ill-paid labours additional 
and prebably unappreciated toil? We welcome such a book as 
the one un ler consideration, becausa it must awaken all who read 
it to the perception of the artistic possibilities that lie before us, and 
in doing so it will have its effect in leading our people towards a 
greater desire for truth and beauty. ‘The four essays of which it 
is composed were published originally in the Art Journal, and 
‘+have been, after careful revision by their several writers, pub- 
lished in this detached form, in order that they may be still more 
commonly accessible.” ‘The preface, written by Mr. Hulme, after 
pointing out the pleasure which is to be derived from the study of 
nature and the higher thoughts to which it leads, contains these 
true and suggestive words :— 

“Art that is esthetic and sensuous, though pleasing to the eye, 
must ever in the nature of things hold a subordinate place to that art 


which is symbolic, to those forms in which an inner meaning may be 
traced, anil though one work of Art-may perhaps necessarily contain less 
of this reflected thought than another, yet this proposition, we think, 
will hold good, that no work of Art that does not in some way testify to 
this can be altogether satisfactory, for while pleasing for a time to the 
eye, it yet leaves the mind unsatisfied. The reverse will equally hold 





hat in proportion to the thought 
the enjoyment and profit 


good, and we may safely repeat 
bestowed and expressed by the artist will be 
to be derived by others from it.” 

in the first paper the same writer endeavours to show “ the 
adaptability of our native plants to the purposes of ornamental 
Art,” and after observing that on looking back at the past history 
and practice of ornamental Art, in the midst of many marked dif- 
ferences of style, one principle is very general, namely, the use in 
any given country of the plants familiar to it, he goes 
on to say that ‘* beautiful as the Greek anthemion and other allied 
forms are, they by no means represent the limit available in 
ornamental Art,” and that our hedgerows, streams, and meadows 
teem with subjects by the introduction of which we may bring 
architecture nearer to the sympathies of those who now regard it 
only with indifference. In saying this Mr. Hulme is careful to 
acknowledge that our leading architects do recognise and act upon 
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| their own natural situations, and it is the neglect of this, and 
the simple application of these forms without adapting them, 
which constitute a false principle.” Now this is a rock 
upon which the young Art-student who desires to imitate 
nature is very apt to split. As Dresser says, ‘‘ mere imitation is not 
| ornamentation,” and he who would worthily use the great, book of 
| models which is spread out before-him must know how to make 
them fulfil his purpose, which should be to express the. beauty of 
natural objects without producing what would in many instances 
be ridiculous, a close copy of them. Mr. Hulme advises not 
merely the study of those good botanical works which contain 


student should undertake for himself a diligent search after new 
and beautiful plant forms, of which sketches should be made and 


| retained for after use; ‘‘of such reserves of material,” he says, 


‘‘a designer cannot have too many,—though he may very easily 


| have too few.” 


‘appear in graceful and natural combination. 


As a proof that we are by no means insensible to the fitness of 
adaptations of natural objects to manufacturing purposes when 
such adaptations are well managed, an example may be given. 
Many years ago, as all our readers are aware, the patterns in 
use in the damask factories of the North of Ireland were ex- 
ceedingly stiff and conventional. A young man, however, who had 
succeeded to the ownership of a factory, the business of which 
was so small as barely to cover its expenses, conceived the idea of 
weaving table linen upon which foliage, fruits, and flowers should 
The innovation, 
opposed at first, soon made its way, the beauty of the new 
designs was widely appreciated, and that house, once so insig- 
nificant and struggling, now has its branches and correspondents 
all over the world. 

In the second of the papers which this interesting book contains, 
Mr. Mackie takes up sea-weeds as being peculiarly adapted for 
most ornamental purposes. He justly defends these wonderful 
productions from the charge of “ vileness,” and claims for them 
the possession in a high degree of beauty of outline and gracefal- 
ness of form, which he fully bears out by the illustrations he has 
sclected. The suggestion that the mathematical solids or 
traceries to be found in the magnified sections of different kinds 
of sea-weeds might be adopted by jewellers to vary their set- 
tings of pearls and precious stones, and that bronze settings 
of similar design might be employed in the ordinary bijou- 
terie of every-day wear is well worthy of consideration, although 
it is unlikely that ornament of so sombre a tone would find favour 
with those whose meretricious taste delights in the gaudiness of 
French jewellery. More favour is likely to be shown to the notion 
of having articles devoted to the service of fish decorated with 
some of the many beautiful and appropriate forms of marine 
plants, which in their native elemeut often display colours of a8 
vivid a hue as do the flowers which at present maintain almost 
exclusive possession of public favour for the adornment of pottery 
and china. 

Mr. Gilaisher’s paper on crystals of snow will probably be re- 


| ceived by many with surprise. Few, we imagine, are acquainted 
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with the wondrous variety of geometrical patterns which under 


Is are wont to assume, although 


certain conditions show crysta 
everyone has observed the beauty of the designs which after a 
night's: severe frost will appear upon the window pane. ‘The 
symmetry an 1 diversity of the forms of snow crystals are indeed 
astonishing; during one winter Mr. Glaisher observed as many as 
two hundred, and he has figored for our benefit a large number of 
them; which he 

inlaid work, encaustic and painted tiles, as well as for 


suggests are admirable models for the patterns of 
mosaics, 
floor-cloths, printed ealicoes, and indeed for every description of 
decoration where geometric designs are admissible. ‘*‘ Here is,” 
he justly says, ‘‘a book of patterns, no one of which has ever been 
nsed; leaf after leaf may be turned over, and still find something 
new, something that may be copied as it presents itself, something 
that will be suggestive.” 

The volume closes with Mr. iluut’s essay on the symmetrical 
and ornamental forms of organic remains. These are, naturally, 
less accessible than the subjects of the former papers to the Art 
student, but not less worthy of his careful consideration, for the 
beautiful spirals of the Ammonites, the regularly denticulated 
edge of the Pectens, the 


wonderfully elegant curves of the 
as all the marvels of the fossil flora, are full of 
models. and suggestions to him who, with diligent care, devotes 
himself to their study. 
beautiful and far less common than 


Trigonias, as wel 


In them he will find varieties *‘ no less 
living analogues,” 
varieti¢és' which are capable of adaptation to almost every form of 
Art manufatture. We cannot do better than close our notice of 
these thoughtful and suggestive Art Studies with a few of Mr. 
Hant’s own words :— 


their 


" influence of the study of Nature in refining and puri- 
fying the human mind has been often insisted on, and its truth is 
rt of human thought, which is of a merely terrestrial 





evident. N 





character, 1 ever rise to the truly beautiful. Whether the artist 
desires t t1 his canvas, to « el out of marble, to mould.in 





elay, or t t in metal, forms whick shall possess the charm, the 

ret i of the beautiful, he must go to Nature for 
nto the mirror of her works, like the influ- 
draws from it a pure, a 








en ~ ~ eyes, | ] " holy 
inspiration, which he may, if his practised hand be obedient to his 

. l nsfer to the gross element which is to express to 
mankind the power of the true.” 





CURRENT :LITERATURE. 


The Life and Writings of St. Peter. 


.)—This is a book in which we can trace the 


sy the Author of “ Essays on 





tudy, and which is in itself well worth the 


Its main feature is, as may be supposed, the con- 


troversial argument, as it is pressed against the pretensions of Rome. 
In this there is only one weak part, and that is the treatment of the 
subject of patristic opinion. This is a subject, indeed, of which an 
adequate treatment is excluded by the very limits of a work of this 


} } 
ul-a-cdiozen or a dozen 


kind. . As it is, ] 


writers of the first five centuries are absolutely useless. 


quotations from as many 


The passages 


themselves, quote them as exactly as you will, cannot be properly 
weighed t ll understandin the circumstances of eacl 
ease, W t would take a volume certainly not smaller than this 
properly uss the question of the relations between Cyprian and 
Corneliu On t ther hand, a remarkably well argued, and to our 
m 3 pter that which deals with the locality of St. 
Peter’s lab If t vas, as there is surely very good reason for 
thinking, { ed Jewish communities of Asia Minor, the com- 
munities » addresse 1 his epistle, and addresses, too, as is here 


uld suggest itself to one writing not 
from the West, but from the East, “ to the elect strangers of the Disper- 


nd Bithynia,” what becomes 


or t twenty-five years’ episcopate at Rome? The Babylon of the 
episti v ld seem. the real Babylon, which, so far from being 
a desolate ruin, t is now, was actually the seat of one of the largest 
Jewisl ninunities, and was well fitted to be the abode of the Apostle. 
I nks that St. Peter did suffer martyrdom at Rome, and 
A grests that Nero selected examples the most con- 
spicuous ng the Christians of the West and of the East, in St. Paul 
and St. Peter. rhis is certainly an able and interesting b yok. 

1 HW of Fashion. By Calthorpe Strange. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Bros. rhe most nauseous and shameless of French novels profess and 
even trad na certai rality. They will often describe the retribu- 


le they paint vice itself with all the seductive 











pows ; l warmth which their pens cancommand. Mr. 
Strange, whose book is as great an offence against decency as we have 
ever seen, probably justifies himself by the moral which he intends to 
enf ) in hardly be doing him wrong when we conjecture that he 
bor ly his method, but also much of his material from French 
soul S ly the last sentence of the following paragraph comes 
from t er side of the Channel :—* It is doubtful whether the breast 
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L young man giv 1p to t 3 lit of pleasur : l 
] i real | ! 1 touched, it is then l sa 
fre illus B ’ 3 and ) 1 that 
I t va lly er a 
Lov t b Y mul + well is a nt 
I Ca whom, 1 vut ii ! 
t ju f 1, we Ly " 
i les > eT unt ur’, 
Ss His ring 5 fall 
) wit 1 women, his hos und 
! Ma rites ne 8 to t } , M 
i l young lord, v the h ud “ drunk very 
l t of luxu indulgence,” was, we are assured, nv me 
or libertine, shows what Mr. Strange is pleas ul toe “noble 
instincts and generous sentiment by ruining Marguerit Maric 
10oots by mistake in trying to shoot a rival. Marguer t to 
drown herself, is reseued, marries her rescuer, Sir Hubert Dalbright, 
and bears a son, whom Sir Hubert acknowledges, but » really 


Lord Caerleon’s. An interval twenty odd years elaps 1 Sin 
Gerald Dalbright, as he is called, presents himself wit letter of 
introdaction to Lord Caerleon. He is offered a choi f ivrty 

ductions; will he enter the world of fashion, or the nei=monte ? 


He expresses with revolting frankness his preference 
i wish is eratified. Then there is inflicted on the. reader 


8 detail, the life of these c 





reatures of pleasure. Lord Ussrieon 
is horrified at the eynicism and shamelessness of his prefeyve and 
seeks in vain to check him in his course. The vain remorse which this 
sitht awakes in him, and which drives him—when lis son has been 


10 hud 


sought to wrong—into the order of La Trappe, is the moral of the tale. 


made a helpless cripple for life by the vengeance of one whom 


We will not say that Mr. Strange does not mean well. If he does, ho 


' ids 
will not be offended when we tell him that he has taken the very worst 


means for carrying out a good intention. Any wader whom this novel 
That it 


To the good feeting 


does not disgast it must do something to cerrupt. 1 possibly 
do any good to any liumnan being is inconceivable, 
or good taste of the publishers it is useless to make any appeal. The 
librarians may do somethiug to check the publication of such books. If 
they would not buy these worthless or noxious books at some low price, 
fild net be 


to kerve as padding for their customers’ book-boxes, we s! 


troubled with the nauseous task of reading and reviewing such books 


as Zwo Worlds of Fashion. 


Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, &¢., during the Summ f i871. 


By Lieutenant-General Arthur Thurlow Canynyhame. Murray.)— 


| General Cunynghame went with his son, a Cambridge stutent, who 


illustrates the volumes with ‘sketches very creditably executed, ‘on a 
tour which was beand not to exceed in length the University vaca- 
tion. When our readors learn that the travellers‘made up their minds 
to visit, and actually visited, Vienna, Bucharest, Varna, Constantinople, 
Odessa, and the Crimea ; 
of Azof, and up the Don, and then down the Volga to the Ons)ian ; and 


that, after seeing some of 


that from the Crimea they went ‘across the Sea 


the finest scenery of the Eastern Caueasus, 


and visiting Tiflis, they coasted along the north shore of Asia Minor back 





to Constantinople, they will ac <nowledge that a long vacat ias been 


» diligently employed. The author, with so muc » him, 





f course did no m his way; nevertheless, he cont to see a 
l to the proper scene of his ‘travels. He i 


eful observer, especially of matt 





instance, the economical, and as it 


stable 





seems, not practically inconvenient plan of not removir 


litter 1 » than once in three weeks; and mentions with approval a 
vade-saw which he see 1 the camp of Bruck, an implement of im- 
is he observes, “ that army which can.m rapidly 


ulvantage 


Again, his reminiscences of the Crime 


ght, will possess an immen 
especially 
k! v nd Inkerman, in which he t “ n active 
What a striking incident, 


part, are remarkably interesting netance, 





is this, yet of the simplest kind! Early in the day he eam ross the 
dead body of a fri Le on he finds it again, and learns from see- 
ing it stripped that the English troops had meanwhile t and regained 





the spot. It was near, we may remark, to the much disputed Sandbag 
] 


In the Caucasus the travellers found a field almost entirely 


novel. The account of the scenery and the society—wh they found 





very pleasant and polite—is very readable, Our rew | be in- 


terested in hearing that the time of the tour was a hundré twenty 
days, and that the expenses of the two travellers were oowhat less 
than a /undred and forty pounds. 

By Vera, Author of “ Under the 


seems to have been 


Our American Cousins at ITome. 
Red Cross.” 
much pleased with her tour, which, however, did not ext 1 beyond 


(Sampson Low and Co. )—** Vera ” 


There is no pla probably, 





the more ilised regions of the Union. 
in the world where an “unprotected female” has “a 
than she has when travelling in the Northern and Eastern States. No 
und gratitude. 
oretit for 


convenient arrangements, which ‘are not by any "means unknewn in 


tet timo” 





one can find fault with the hearty expression of pleasure 
Sometimes, perhaps, sho gives our “ American Cousins” 


’ 


ns,” for instance, are in common ute here, as 





this country. “Dro 
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at New York, as any one who has travelled to Windsor by the Great 
Western may have learnt. On the other hand, she is not blind to 
the faults of some Transatlantic arrangements. On the whole, she 
has written a very entertaining book, which may not only amuse 
readers here, but also be of use to English ladies who may be 
inclined to follow her example. We must ‘quote her testimony 
on one point of fact, about which there 
conflict of evidence. “One rarely hears now, either in private or 
public speaking, pure English,—I mean that in which the choice and 


seems to be a strange 


flow of words, pronunciation, tone, and accent combine to render it per- | 


fect.” And she pecan complains of the prevalence of the nasal 
speaking. English, 
talk, is better spoken than in England, and the “h” 


however, “generally,” 7.¢., in common colloquial 


is never mis- 


placed. We quote what seems to us a really remarkable instance of 
su@nuia. Edwin Booth, the actor, has, it seems, a remarkable resem- 


blance to his brother, the assassin of President Lincoln. Thus was 
occasioned the following dialogue between him and a Yankee farmer :— 
“Excuse me, Sir, but are you Mister Booth?” “Yes.” “ What, Booth 


the actor?” “Yes.” “Do you mean to say that you are actually the 


brother of ..... the man who.....who..... who had the | 


little difficulty with Abraham Lincoln?” Finally, we would advise the 
Foreign-Office authorities to look at p. 210. Whena Washington young 
lady has to ask her partner, a young diplomat, in despair, 
any good-looking and well-mannered men in your country?” and then 
to exclaim, “ Then why, in Heaven’s name, don’t they ever send over 
any here?” we must be but indifferently represented there. 

A False Heart. By J. E. Muddock. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Has Mr. 
Muddock ever seen, we wonder, any one of the numberless parodies of 
the melodramatic novel which humourists, great and small, have given 
us? Surely he must have seen something very like the following in 
Punch or elsewhere. A wicked baronet who has obtained wrongful 
possession of a brother’s title and estates thus soliloquises, “I’m all 
impatient to see the proof of Walter’s forgery. If his guilt is placed 
beyond doubt, it removes him from my path,—and I shall know no 
peace till that removal takes place. For should he by any means,—but 
no, that couldn’t be, for my plans are too well laid, and Ephraim Grab 
dare not speak out. Still, Walter is better out of the way, though I am 
afraid his conviction will fall heavily upon Mabel, and may perhaps 
break her heart. Bah! what have I to do with hearts? I am playing 
a desperate game,—to lose is death. At any rate, I must win, even 
though twenty hearts have to be crushed.” By the way, is it not in- 
judicious to give such a name as “Grab” to a lawyer whom you mean 
to make repentant? It is impossible to believe in the sincerity of any 
amendment in a “Grab.” The book, indeed, throughout is absurd to a 
point so nearly verging on the ludicrous, that, had we not had some experi- 
ence of what nonsense people can write in perfect good faith, we should 
have thonght that it was a joke. Who could suppose that this, for instance, 
was serious, 
embonpoint; but in her character was haughty, proud 
cenary”? We admire the fat, but we never fancied th:. 


and mer- 


“ Are there | 


—‘ Her ladyship was good-looking and slightly inclining to | 


there was | 
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A MONTH in SWITZERLAND. By the Rev 


F. BARHAM ZINCKE. In Sequence of his “ Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the 
Kedivé.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
'The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By Gzoreg 


Henry LEWES. With Portrait. Crown vo, 7s 6d. (This day, 


| LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards 
} a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. ‘Second Edition, 
| Crown 8vo, 9s. 
| *,* A small portion of this work has appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 


3y Miss THackeray 


AMADEUS, and other Poems. By Atrrep 
WYATT-EDGELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
G. L. Torrennam, Author 


“Terence McGowan.” 3 yols. pest Svo. (/mmediately. 


| KATHERIN NE’S TRIAL. By Hotme Lz, 
Author of “The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 


|LADY CAROLINE; 


ROBERT BLACK. Post 8vo, 7s. 


‘HARCOURT. | By 


| 
| 


with 


Pendants. By 


any necessary opposition between their enviable physiqu and pride, } 


haughtiness, and meanness. 





PUSLAURTIONS ¢ OF THE WEEK. 


Anderson (Col. R. P.), Victoriesand Someioc’ the — which Led to Them(King) 14/0 
Annual Register, 1872 f WUE sencndounestcessuineinsseteuitesgiioncnesucspnseeteneceans (Rivington) 18/0 





Baker (G.), Handy-Po ok on the Law of Railway Companies (Reeves & Turner) 1/0 | 


Bridgett (Father), Ritual of the New Testament, cr 8vo. on Oates, & Vo.) 5/0 
Burns (W. C.). Memoirs of, Cr 8V0 ....c0.cc.cccccsee-ersceceess evevecece (Nisbet) 3/6 
Cesar, Gallic War, Book 6, edited by White, 18m0.. (Longman) 1/0 } 
Camden (Charles), Tre welling z Menagerie, 12M0 ......ce000+8 . (King & Co.) 3/6 
Cargill (T.), Strains upon Bridge Girders and Roof Trusses, 8vo ......... (Spon) 12/6 
Cary (Alice and Pheebe), Memorial of, with their later Poems, by Ames (Low) 9/0 
Clarke (W. F.), Treatise on Diseases of the Tongue, S8vo ... (Renshaw) 12/6 
Colenso (Dr. J. W.). New Bible Commentary Crit. Exam.. r o(L ongman) 5/0 
Cooper (Thos.). The Paradise of Martyrs; part 1,er Svo (Hox i ier & Stoughton) 6 





















Crowe (Mrs.), Linney Lockwood, 12m0........0.ssscssecssesssceessoeees seeee(Routledge) 2/0 
Dallas (Rev. A.). Incidents in the Life and Ministry of. DUP iciccsenanel (Nisbet) 7/6 
Dick (Capt. St. John), Flies and Fly-Fishing. cr 8vo (Hardwicke) 4/6 


.(Hurst & Blackett) $ 


Dixon (W. H.), Histo ry of Two Queens, vols 1 and 2 3 
..(King & Co.) 31/6 


Donelan (A. M.), What’ Tis to Love, 3 vols cr 8vo. 


Euripides,—Medea, with Intro. and Notes by Hogan, iams & Norgate) 3/6 
Fisher (G.), The Reformation, 80 ........c.cccccssecssssecececs (Hodder & Stoughton) 15/0 
Fitzgerald (R. A.), Wickets in the West; or, the Twelve in America...(Tinsley) 0 
Grant (J.), Saturday Review, its Origin and Progress, 8vo ...... (Darton & Co.) 6 
Gregory (R.), Some of the Bonds of Society, Three Lectures (National Society) 6 






Hall (T. D.), Primary English Grammar, 12M0_ .......ccccecseseeeeesseeeeees (Murray) 
Hervey (Lord F.), The Taking of Alba, and other Poems, feap 8vo (Longman) 


RD de et ee BD 





History of the Warr of Treland, 1641-53, 12m0 ...........00e000+ (MeGlashan & Gill) 6 
Hull (J. D.), Song of a Pilgrim, Home, and other Poems, 12mo .........(Nisbet) 5/0 
Jennings (H.), Live Lights or Dead Lights, er S8vo..... J. Hodges) 90 













....(Tinsley) 
(Rivington) 
.(Rivington/ 


Johnson (W.), Under which King? a Novel, er 8vo 
Jones (H.), Life in the World, Selections from Sermons, cr 8vo 
Jones (H.), The Perfect Man, or Jesus an Example, er Svo . 


to tS * 


Keene (J.), Causes and Treatment of Deafness, post Svo ... Hardwicke) 50 
Lloyd (H.), Treatise on the Wave-Theory of Light, Svo (Longman) 10/6 
Lover (S.), He Would be a Gentleman, Sv0_ ........0..e0000. ...(Routledge) 6/0 
Macdonald (G.), Gutta Percha Willie, the Working Geni l2mo (King & Co.) 36 
Marzials (T.), Gallery of Pigeons, and other Poems, cr 8 (King & Co) 46 


Medley (J. G.), India and Indian Engineering, Three Le res, cr 8vo...(Spon) 3/0 
Melville (Whyte), Satanella, a Story of Punchestown, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Memminger (R. W.), Present Issues, or Facts of the Age (Ho dder & Stoughton) 66 
Middlemass (Jean), Wild Georgie, 3 vols cr 8V0.......++-000 ..»-(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Owen (J. P.), Fair Haven, with Memoir of the Autl (Triibner) 12,0 
Parker (Dr. J.), Detached Links, Extracts from Writings, & (Dickinson) 50 
Picton (J. A.), Mystery of Matter, and other Essays, cr 8yo ...(Mae millan) 10.6 
Punch, re-issue, Library Edition, vol 6, 4to.... Bradbury & Co.) 21,0 
Reade (C.), The Course of True Love Never D Smooth (Ward & Loc ‘k) 20 



















Reid (Capt. Mayne), The Death-Shot, a Romance, &c.......... (Chapman & Hall) 31,6 
Richardson (S,), Sir Charles Grandison, ed by Mary Howitt, 12mo (Routledge) 26 
Roberts (J. P.). Dizionario Italiano-Inglese. 8¥0  ......:.eccceceeveceeceeees (Triibuer) 7/6 
Robertson (J. C.), Histe ry 4 the C bristian ¢ hare h, vol 4, 8vo (Murray) 1 








Robinson (C. J.), History of the Mansions & Manors of Herefords hire ‘(Lon gn 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





{IEW S WS and PLANS of | of SCHOOLS S.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44) for View and Plans of School for Bethnal 
Green—The Real and Conventional in Art—Our Public Monuments—On Coloured 
Decoration—Ancient National Monuments —Sir G. G. Scott's Lectures, &c.—l 
pew Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 

ONDON INTE RNATION AL EXHIBITION, 1 1873, opens 

4 on EASTER MONDAY, and closes 31st October. 
Y EASON TICKETS “only, will Admit to the Private Views of 


K the Picture Galleries before the opening. 








Sim ASON TICKETS admit to Mr. Barnby’ s Afternoon Concerts 


in the Royal Albert Hall. 


Se TICKETS admit to the Exhition two hours before 
the Public. 

X EASON TIC KETS, PRICE ONE GUINEA, on Sale at the 
h Royal Albert Hall; the Society of Arts; Messrs. Novello’s, 1 Berners Street, 
and 35 Poultry, aud all Agents. 


_ S GREA’ T P ICT U RE of 6 CHRIST LEAVING } the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 

With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six 
Admission, 1s, 














PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS GABRIEL 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


CITY, 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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NGLO-AMERICAN RAILROAD MORTGAGE TRUST. 


- CAPITAL £1,000,000, IN CERTIFICATES OF £100 EACH. 

Price of Subscription, £85 per Certificate. 
be attached to each Certificate for Interest payable quarterly at 
, equal at the price of issue to 7 percent. per annum. The 
» redeemed at par by Yearly Drawings out of the Surplus 


Coupons will 
the rate of 6 por ce 
Certificates will 
Income. 1. 

soon as nine 
atte, the whole of the Subscribed Capital, with any accumulations, 
divisible pro ra/aé among the holders of the remaining Certificates. ' 

Thus on a capital of one million the holder of each of such last-mention ad Cer- 
tificates will rece ac £85 invested, in addition to 7 per cent. per 
annum during the existence of the Tru and a share of any surplus income. 

“Subscriptions will be accepted in first mortgage bonds of American Railways as 
hereafter explair 

The Certificate 





tenths of the Certificates shall have been paid off at par by 
will be 


ve £1,000 for each 











vil Ibe issued to bearer, but a register will be kept for the con- 





















venience of those holders who desire to register their certificates. 
TRUSTEES. 
Hon. Charles W. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, M.?. for Malton. 
Sir Sills John Gibbons, Bart., Alderman of London. 
Andrew Johnston, Esq., M.P. for South Essex. 
Richard B. Martin, Esq., Banker. Lombard Street. 
CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 
CHAIRMAN—Charles E. Lewis, Esq., M.P. for Londonderry. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Claudius E. Habicht, Esq., Banker, 11 Old Broad Sircet. 
Robert Bayman, Esq., Merchant, 39 Great Tower Street. 
John Cater, Esq., Merchant, 3 Rood Lane. 
Charles Kemp Dyer, F Lloyd's and St. Alban’s. 
With power to add to their number.) 
COMMITTEE AT NEW YORK 
Philo C. Calhoun, Esq., President of the Fourth National Bank. 


Henry Clews, Esq., Banker. 
William Lamont Taylor, Esq., Banker. 

BANKERS—Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street. 
BROKER—John Lambert Dalley, Esq., 75 Old Broad Street. 
SoLicrrorns—Mess1s. Billinghurst and Wood, 13 Poultry. 

AGENTS. 
Messrs. J. H. Rudall and Sons, 3 Brabant Court, Philpot Lane. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The object of this Trust is to afford a reliable and convenient medium for the 
investment of money in First Mortgage Bonds of American Railroads, a class of 
securities which, while yielding a considerably higher average rate of interest than 
those selected by Foreign Government Securities Trusts, are more steady and safe 

Railway Debentures in this country yield from 4 to 5 per cent., whilst in the United 
States First Mortgage Railroad Bonds pay from 7 to 9 per cent. 

Such Bonds take the place in the United States of our Debentures, are most con- 
venient and negotiable securities, and in the event of interest or principal remain 
ing unpaid for a stated time after payment becomes due, the holders have the 
power to foreclose, and pay themselves. i : : 

Moreover, besides their lien on the franchises and equipments of valuable Rail- 
ways, many of these Mortgage Bonds are further secured by enormous land grants 
or State guarantees, or by traffic guarantees of several co-operating lines. 

The Anglo-American Railroad Mortgage Trust will not only afford Investors the 
means of acquiring investments in a most desirable species of security, but will give 
the best possible assurance against !oss from any unforeseen catastrophe, inasmuch 
as not more than 10 per cent. of the capital will in any case be invested in any one 
Mortgage Stock, and in general not so large a proportion. 

American Railroad Mortgage Bonds, which, on an average, pay better than 
British Colonial Bonds, are, like our Railway Debentures, pre-emineutly steady 
and safe. Judiciously selected, their security is all but absolute, and assurance is 
rendered doubly sure in the case of the proposed Trust by the area over which its 
investments will be distributed. 

It appears to be almost certain that specie payments in the United States will 
be resumed within the next four or five years, and the resumption will be followed 
by an increase in the yalue of Currency Mortgage Bonds to the extent of 10 to 15 
per cent 

The following statement illustrates what would be the result of an investment of 
$10,000, nominal, in the mortgage bonds of twenty well-known American railways, 
taken from one of several lists, and will demonstrate the principle and prospects 
of the Anglo-American Railroad Mortgage Trust. An investment of, say $10,000, 
nominal, at the present market prices in such railways, including a certain propor- 
tion of interest payable in currency, would cost in currency $186,375, and produce 
ap annual income in currency of 5,126.70, or an average annual interest on the 
investment of 8116 per cent. per annum. But in the above-mentioned investment 






interest to the amount of $7,900 is payable in currency, so that with each decrease | 


7 
in the gold premium this $7,900 would increase in value, until when gold arrives 
at par, it would be worth as much as $3,611 currency. In other words, the decline 
of gold to par would increase the average annual rate of interest on the above in- 
vestment to 8°39 per cent. Moreover, it is to be remembered that the purchase 
price of $186,375, to be invested, represents a principal of $200,000 to be prid back 
43 the mortgages mature, and this in the specie value which they will have re 
sumed long before then. But %200,000 in specie is equal to $218,000 in currency 
with gold at a premium of only 9 per cent., so that the premium to be reaped on 
the expiring of the m yrtgages will amount to $31,625. This, spread over the period 
of the existence of the Tri would give an addition of 1129 per cent. per annum, 













the annual interest to 9} per cent. 
) pay annually out of the profits 6 per cent. (or equal to 7 per 
f e), leaving the surplus to provide for the half-yearly 


management and the formation of a reserve fund 
tal will be invested will be lodged with the 
xction of such Securities will be entrusted to 





Jertificate-holders, : 
iinate (it is proposed) on the 21st of December, 1895; but 
f the Certificates have been paid off before that date, it will be 
portion shall have been paid, and the assets divided 



































ich pr 
a ng the remair ng Certifleate-holders 
Subscriber l enjoy the following advantages :— 
Ist. S used on the wide distribution of the investments. 
2nd nterest at 7 per cent. on the amount paid on subscriptions. 
ird. Bonus of 15 per cent., by the repayment of Capital at par to those whose 
uM sha!) have been drawn for redemption 
ith. Share of the remainder of the Capital eventually divisible among those 
Certificate-holders who retain their interest in the Trust at its termina 
The £100 ( be issued at the price of £85, applications for which 
must be a deposit of £5. Payment of the balance to be as 
‘ oa one 2 - 
£10 on Ailotment 
10 on 15th April, 1873. 
20 on 15th May, 1873 
20 on 14th June, 1873 
20 on 15th July, 1873. 
[ a tl ate > per cent. per annum will be allowel on Calls paid in 
n 24, be paid in Stock or First Mortgage Bonds of such 
Ar 8 a » determined by the Certificate-holders’ Committee, 
a I Ly ation. The selection and acceptance of the several 
t ment of the Committee, with the view of securing 
i Al must be made in the form accompanying the 
nd Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. Martin 
. 63 Lombard Street; Messrs. Billinghurst and Wood, Solicitors, 
. L. Dalley, Esq., Broker, 75 Olid Broad Street; and from the Agents 
of the Trust, Messrs. J. H. Rudall and Sons, 2 Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, 
MERICAN SECURITIES.—Holders of American First 
ra) Mortgage or Consolidated Bonds desirous of exchanging the same for 
be ate the Anglo-American Railroad Mortgage Trust can obtain the neces- 
rm for t pur} f Messrs. J. H. RUDALL and 


3 to the Trust. 





SONS. 2 Braba ~ 


._ 


The SENSES and the INTELLEUT. 


COLONEL WALMSLEY'S NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 


LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. 
BRANKSOME DENE. 


WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


[Next month, 


[70 follore,. 


i cloth. 
SABELLIUS, and 
EACH OTHER 


Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6 
i CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.”"—Hep., xii. 26. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘ha f-BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BalN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen; 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. PArt Il. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 208 6d.—or, 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, price 6s 6d. 
Pakt I. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 4s 6d. 
Third Edition, 8vo, price L5s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
In course of publication, in Three Volumes Byo. 
7 ANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for ENGLISH 
READERS. By J. P. Mauarry, M.A., Fellow and Tator of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 

VoL. L, Part I. A Critical Commentary on KANT’S AESTHETIC, with a 
Controversial Chapter on Mr. J. S. MILL'S EMPIRICAL DERIVATION of SPACE, 
price &s, cloth. 

Vou. L., Part IL. The DEDUCTION and SCHEMATISM of the CATEGORIES, 
price 4s, cloth, 

Vou. IIT. English Translation of KANT’S PROLEGOMENA to any FUTURE 
METAPHYSIC, with Critical Notes and Appendices, price 9s, cloth. 

*,* VoL, L, Part IIL, will be published in the course of the present year. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


























Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 
"AG 7 . ’ — 

YEASONS of FAITH; or, the ORDER of the Curistian 

Argument Developed and Explained. By (. S. Drew, M.A., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Lambeth; Author of “Scripture Lands in Connection with thoir 
History,” &c. 

“ Novel and interesting.” —Z.raminer. 

“Interesting and thougitful......His scheme of reasoning is finely and truly 
conceived.’ —Spectator. 

“ Characterised by adequate knowle lige, by candour, and by refined, suggostive 
thought..,...0ne of the best conceived aud most solidly reasoned works on the evi- 
dences produced in recent times.”—Vonconformist. 

* We are satisfled that Mr. Drew's conception of the order in which tho Christian 
Evidences should be developed and cxplained is the correct one. We heartily 
recommeud his work as interesting and likely to be useful."—@uardian. 

“Its speciality lies in its careful exhibition of the mutuu interdependeace of the 
stages of the argument..,...Mr. Drew is well up in the literature and thought of his 
subject; and his book is really pleasant reading—warm-hearted and earnest, as 
well as thoughtful and well-informed, with a good deal of terse, pithy rem irk 
coming in very tellingly in the course of the disquisition.”"—Ziterary Churchman. 

London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Professor RAWLINSON'S NEW WORK. 
In 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, price 16s. 


i ke SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the Geography, 

History, and Antiquities of Parthia, Collected and [lustrated from Ancient 
and Modern Sources, By Gaorge RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancieat 
History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. 

o_e- 

fhe book is a permanent addition to historic ul literature, though the revived 

interest in the Central-Asian question gives it especial atira:tlua at tae preseut 
momeuat."—Duily News 

“ The pages of this volume afford an ample store of interesting facts and learned 
disquisitions. The work will be found to present features of poculiar interest at 
the present moment, when territorial boundaries are ia dispute, inasmush as the 
Parthian Empire comprised precisely that large tract of country, extending from 
the Hindovo Koosh to the Euphrates, within which all the divisions, boua lsries, aad 
landmarks now contested are situated.”"—/obe. 

“In this valuable book Professor Rawlinsun gives us a further contribution to 
that study of Oriental History on which his uatiring labour aol great eru tition 
have thrown so much light. To the five great Monarchies treated of in his former 
work, which has taken a permanent place in English literature, he now adds a 
sixth—that of Parthia. While his present volume thus serves as a continuation of 
the History of the East, he also intends it as a supplement to the Ancient History 
of the West lo vindicate the true position of Parthia in the world’s history as 
a rival of ye, has been the author's main incentive in the preparation of a 
volume which px the further advantage of being yet another link in a chain 
of historical records which be has made peculiarly his own.” —John Ball, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Price Half-a-Crown. 
ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 

CONTENTS FOR APRIL 
SocioLoey. By Herbert Spencer 
VANE. By Peter Bayne. 


fi HE C 


1. THe Stupy or No. X The Class-Bias. 


2. THe YOUNGER 


3. Is A CHRISTIAN Lig FRASIBLE IN THESE Days? By W. R. Greg 

4. Parmitive Society. By Edward B. Tylor, LL.D. Part L 

5. FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. By Dr. Acland 

6. THe PICTURES OF THE LATE GeorGe MASON, A.R.A. By John Forbos White. 

7. GILDS AND FRIENDLY Societies. By J. M. Ludlow. Part II 

8. THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THE ULTRAMONTANES By the Dean of Westminster. 
9. ON THB HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED Ps¥CHICcAL Hapits. By Dr 

W. B. Carpenter. 

10. Mx. HERBERT SPENCER ON Sin W. HAMILTON AND THE QUANTIFICATION OF 


THE PRevICATE. By Professor Thomas 8, Baynes 
Henny S. KiNG and Co.,, 12 Paternoster Row 


“"NDIAN PARCEL POSIT. Under Authority from the 

POSTMASTER-GENBRAL of INDIA. 

exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 

veyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
Full 


and 65 Cornhill 





Parcels not 
£20 in value, are cor 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d por Ib, 
particulars on application at 


122 LEADENUALL STREET, EC 
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LL CLIMATES. 


M ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
a I yn to tl 


atte 


These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of D 
Excellen f thei: nstruction i the Musical eff 
The Manufactu espe 1 attention to ta 


Instruments acc 


Persons pt! 





1 the Coloni re 
the es ¢ 


wir IRON FRAME COTTAG 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 
CHRISTIAN AN 


E PIANOS. celebrated for their Pow 
iMianey of Tone and also U 


r B 1cqualled for the 





he peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


LAYETTES. 
D RATHBON B&B, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R... THE PRIN 
32 WIGMORE STREET, 





‘ESS OF WALES 
W.—[EsTABLISHED 1 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 








FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture St ks. Teles hs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Ins Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Bonds, &., American and Ci al Stocks, &c.; also 


T ira i 
Market Priees and Dividends, &c 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a 
Share 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and 


(Established 1852.) 


safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


3vokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S COHLORODYNE. 


THE 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from paia 
and anguish, to czlm and assuage the weary achivgs of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you'will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr, J, COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C HLOR 


ODYNE, 


Ama which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agué 
CHLORODYNE acts like a:charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODY 


E ‘is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &€. 


From. Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne f: 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sen! 


once to the above address. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians ‘that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any serviee was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

‘CAUTION.—-Viee-Chancellor Sir W. PaGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
{nventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant; Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See J'imes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 289d, 486d. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOROD¥NE,” othe Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury,.London. 





Q even MOURNING— 
kJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn 
ing require the immediate execution of mouming 


orders. “They take with them dresses. bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up 
wards from the piece, all nrarked in plain figures, and 
at the same price ‘as if purchased at the London 


General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


yDGINGTON’SGA RDEN NETTING, 
4 the cheapest and most durable, 1d per square 
yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 
carriage free 
EDGINGTON’'S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious 
EDGINGTON'S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
maintained the celebrity as the best. 
TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVASS, and every other kind 
of NETTING. 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 
TENTS for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, S E 
om YEARS’ EXPERTENCE of Dr. 
e LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — Mr 
Hayland, Chemist, 20 High Onsegate, York, writes 
(this week) :—“ March 24, 1873.—I{bave sold the Wafers 
for more than 25 years, and my own relatives and 
customers give testimony to the good they have de- 
rived from them.” They give instant relief to Coughs’ 
Colds, Throat Affections, and all Brenchial Disorders. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d per box 


—_— JRD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
apertent for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Latiies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 


[ EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHAIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hartful in its effects, is here avoided, 1 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAILN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
nnd closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. Adescriptive circalar may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 1 












2is, 268 64, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &e.. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piceadilly, 


ondon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 

—INFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDs.—In diseases 
of the throat and chest, always prevalent in our 
changeable climate, nothing so speedily relieves or so 
certainly cures as these inestimable remedies, These 
disorders are too often neglected at their commence- 
ment or are injudiciously treated, resulting in either 
case in disastrous consequences. Whatever the con- 
dition of the patient, Holioway’s remedies will restore, 
it recovery be possible; they will retard the alarming 
symptoms till the blood ‘is parifled, and nature con- 
sumnmiates the cure, gradually restoring strength and 
vital nervous power. By persevering in the use of 
Holtoway'’s preparations tone is conferred on the 
stomach aud frame generally. 








tand BEAUTY. 


; >ARTODQILY ile ii i ee 
(OR AMERS THREE YEARS'sYsrry 
of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, Angeriean 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes e 
perty of the h * has been tes uly pe nero ped 
advertised by « rs, 1 . » and ig 





S ( d nathor 
0 & (thorough}y 
hemselves — 


PROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTRs — 
> CRAMERS supply every i 
ment n their t 25 
Gallery (lar 





le only by 


size 





irs’s *m of hire,—P} oie 
est in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Stpess 


Ee \RD'SGRAND PIANOFORTES — 
4 CRAMERS supply every size of these incr, 
ments on their three years ve 
forte Gallery (largest 
Street. 


VOLLARD’S GRAND PIANO. 

/ FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every si hese 
instraments on their three years’ system < 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Purope), 207 2 
Regent Street 


(5 RAND PIANOFOR T ES.— 
W CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


from £9 9s to £2 





system of hire. pj, 


in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 










by all the great mak 
qoarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in -Eur /p 
and 29 Regent Street. 


VOTTAGE PIANOFORTES— 

J CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORT 
of every description, by all the gréat makers 
| £2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Str 


B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201 
J ' 


e 207, and 209 Regent Street, W 
NTOS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
N : STREET, City. ; 


TJ OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 

SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 

announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 

|} 21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EC, 
where all communications should be addressed, 











hyp rnrnse- SEA SALT, extracted from 

the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr, 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient subs'itute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbiry, 
| London, E.C. 


oo S SEA ‘SALT, for aciog 

a real sea bath in yourown room, May be used 

warm, tepid, or cold. Five omnces should be added to 

each gallon of tvater.—Sold by Chemists and Drnaggists, 

in bags and boxes of 71b., 14lb., 281b., 56lb., ,and 1 ewt. 
Beware of imitations. 


ir pUDMAN ‘S'SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of @ehility, 
Itinvigorates more effectively aod mtu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bageand boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.— Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared -with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyl) Baths; Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 





lassitade, &c. 





——- SEA SALT is not metelya 

healthful luxury, but has produeed really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


TNIDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
_ immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

| ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming 4 
sound constitt 1.—Sold by chemists and druggisis. 


Beware of imitations. 


———= SEA SALT should be used 

in every nurser) ts wonderful strengehening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
ner. For very yoang children ‘the bath slvould be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Purticularly see that each package 


bears our trade-mark. 





| a SEA SALT is superior to 

any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture al] the m »dicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordimary operations of reiiaing 
and purifying, are retained io full activity. 


eos SEA SALT effectually 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solut'on prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 


water. 
Wilson Street, 


imitations —Tidman and Son, 21 
Finsbury, London. E.C. 


_ ee 

T IDMAN’S SEA SALT—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 

self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a -bag. on which are the 
words, “Tidman's Sea Salt.”"—Tidman -and-Son, 2 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 








—— 


JARR'S LIFE PILLS.—Let any person 
take two or three of these Pills oconsienally. 
‘They at once remove ali dangerous obstratctions with- 
| out pain or inconvenience, and produce the state = 
to be desired—" a sound Mind in a sound Body.” 80! 
| by all Chemists. 
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THE 


CONSOLIDATED 


ATLANTIC 


COMPANY, 


APITAL, 
PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £10 


DIVIDED. } INTO 400,000 SIX PER CENT. 
and 400,000 ORDINARY 


Quarterly, 


are 


powe to Issue Debentures to the 


quired 
ce Shares, and 9 per Cent. 


SHARES 
EACH 
and a Yearly Bonus from Surplus Profits in March 
atent of U -fourth 
is estimated to be now at the at the rate of £770,000 per 


on the O1 


DIRE 
The Right H we Baron Auckland, Queen's square, Westminster. 
I Right H yurable the Earl of Dunraven, Combe wooed, 
Wi. I Es 46 Kensington Park road, Notting hill, W. 


(With power to add to their n 
BANKERS—The L 








unber, and especially from the Boards of the Co 


ndon and County Bank, 


TELEGRAPHS 
LIMITED. 


8,000,000, 


OF £10 


EACH (Interest payable in Quarterly Dividends of 
Interim Dividends, contingent on Profits, of 


Year.) 


3s por 
os per Share, 
f each 


the Share 





Cent. on the 


num—equal to 6 p 


linary Shares—and steadily increasing. 





TORS 
John Wm. Maelur j-. Fallowfield, 1 Ma $ 
Alexander MeEwen, Esq., Lombard House, E.C, 
J ithan Neild, Exq., Dunster, Rochdale, 


ipanies to be absorbed.) 


21 Lombard street, E.C., and Branches. 














BROKER—William Abbott, Es 10 Tokenhouse yard SOLICITORS—Messrs Wilkinson and Son, 44 Lincoln's inn fields 
OFFICES—Lombard House, George yard, Lombard street, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY—George Saward, } 
OBJECTS. Brought forward ......... seeaibeocem one £640,000 
it is —— The 6 per cent. Preference Interest ou the existing 
Toa qui ? whole undertakings, and entire assets of capita! of the three Co.npanies) ......066 coeceees coccccccocse ervecesssceceee ° 237,900 
The Angio- An eriean Telegraph Company (Limited), 
The Société du Cable Transatlontique Frarcais (Limited), and Leaving for the ordinary shares  ....+0++ on ann £402,100 
The New York, New foundland, and London Telegraph Comyany ; The six per cent. pref. rence interest is, there lo e, covered considerab 
and in the meantime to acquire the sbares in al! or any of those unde rtakings either ) more than twice over with a revenue intended to be secured upon, at least, 


ase or in exchange for shares in this Company. 
WORKING. 
companies, tog ther or respectively as acjuired, and 
cables, as the development of the business may re- 


by pure 


rk the said telegraph 
itional Transatlantic 


To w 
to lay ad 
quire. 

By the the shares of the verious companies, 
absorptic n of the undertakings, this Company will combine 
tages. of a submuriue cable trust. 


acquisition of and ultimately by the 


practically the adavan- 


TERMS. 

The terms on which it is proposed to acquire the properties mentioned, or for any 
number «f shares in them in the meantime are 

Bor every £100 of Angle-American Steck, £30dn shares of the present Company, 
viz.,10 pereference shares of £10 each (£100), and 10 ordinary shares of £10 each 
(£100) 

For every £20 share in the French Cable Company. 
Company, viz., 2 preference shares of £10 each (£20), 
each (£20 

For every £20 share in the New York, Newfoundland, and London, £30 in shares 
of the: present Company, viz., 14 preference share of £10 cach (£15), and 14 ordinary 
share of £10 each (£15), exclusive of the land rights not of telegraphic value. 

Shareholders in any of the companies may elect to receive cash, wholly or in part, 
for the r shares, in proport on to the cash subscriptions of the public, at 2} per cent. 
isss than the ces, On SO much as is paid in cash, 

PRESENT DEBENTURES. 

The existing debentures of these Companies as acquired will be 

bentures of the present Company. 
LAYING TWO ( 


£40 in 
and 2 ordinary shares of 


shares of the present 


£10 


bove pr 





replaced by de- 


ABLES TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 


It is proposed, when acquired, |0 utilize the new cable of the French C mpany—al- 
ready fur the mest part c nstructed and on b ard-of the Great Eastern—hy laying it 
in two lensths between Ireland end Newfoundland, instead of from England to New 





York vie Halifax, as at present intended, and thus secure two new cables in place of 
the ofle at present proposed 
ADVANTAGES OF SO DOING 
The enormous advantage to be obtained by this arrangement will be that each of 
the two shorter cables to N«wfoundland will be able to curry twice as many words as 


the one long cable, via Halifax ; thus, the earrying power will 
at present these adilit 


e three Companies. 





be quadrup ed without 


onal cables cannot be thus laid without the 


wy ext: a cost, | 
united cor 
































Such a cerrying power, combived wih greatly diminished first cost, will render 
hopeless any attempt at successful competition 
COMPETITION. 
( s based on the principle of insuranee, by the pos- 
| ‘ e*, thus mi: imizing the ri-k cf any interruptions to 
reas he carrying powcr at the minimum cost, increased security 
ion is to investors, whilst the public will receive the advantage 
ges being carried on terms no other Company can be profitably 
RIGHTS, INCREASED EACILITIE3, REDUCED CCST BY 
ISSUE OF DEBENTURES 
ps rill, when its objects are fully attained, ‘hold, under Acts of the 
Newfoundland, approved by Her Maj sty in Council, the ¢ sive 
te-t routes across the Atlantic, it will be able to multiply the f 
I sages, b ivying adaiticnal cables as rapi es the « - 
§ 1 lby duing so with the aid of d-bentures issued at a low 
rate of int st is Company will be enabled to r duce the cost of mes-ages, as busi- 
1683 Liicreases, i way that would juite lnpract ible to a cx mpeting company 
INCKEASED COST, RISK, AND IMPRA( ICABILITY OF CHEAPENING 
MESSAGES BY NEW COMPETING CABLE 
Thx nsx f £) O00 has only lately ‘een asked for by a projectcd company, for 
] t i¢ i Je to the United States, That cable, if ever laid, wil 
have x 4s a Competing ca n the mids the several cables of the Con- 
Cos pe the ned experience of officials lo-g trained to 
the w 1 1 old-established « ‘ son both sides of the 
Atla } ‘ i risks of layin l injury promoters 
shoulu | ‘ f ten per cent es cers The 
st pe res l £130,000 a-ye hal wh yuld 
. uj n apival (for whi t r r undertakings could 
Ney : € bie rsi +) ‘ lre an’ and 
. ecl tr mnitiiag xX limes as much a ( gz cable to 
the 8 ve laiter, in pr t rryi wer, wou'd 
. f the tw itional « es of the ui ipani s 
€ tt power of w Pane COMA t e | rests y 
‘ 8S iy and «xXpelmen'al I ting 1 panies, at in the 
pment of the companies sree y working. 
ESTIMATE OF EARNINGS 
REVENUE EXPENDITURt 
I € { hre ypanies for 1872 s £690,000, Fort 
- Ss v H ne, t re has been 
: Js Y j the end 
vg £770,000 as the gr 8 intended, however 
ssages e ¢ ice to 
) , £7 Ww 000 
® ( £75,000 
esint | I ¢ OO i 
——- 100000 | 
Estimatcd net revenue «0+. pinslenuiiieateshibpeediaiinbnnesasinl » £640, 


five parallel cables, when the proposed utilisation of the new French cable 


has been carried out; thus rendering the preference shares a security which 





} 





may be considered equal to that of most railway preference stocks. 
DIVIDENDS. 
The interim dividends of 6 per cent. per annum on the ordisary shares _ 
Will take ......000.. eepecccesssecseeereseseretesesceresees@eerssooerersesseseceseeses £237,900 
ee £164,100 





115,960 
£45,200 


from which an additional d ‘vide ud of. 3 per cent. on the « ore rdinary 8 
cen be paid, making 9 per cent.for the ) ear, 
and carrying the surplus balance of . 
to the renewal fund, which alreaay awounts to “about £250,000. _ 

COMPLETE LOSS OF REVENUE WITH SINGLE CABLE. 

The ordinay shares, earning 9 per cont. dividend derived from five parallel cables, 
and taking all future iner », will thus become an attractive investment as compa ed 
with the shares of any competing scheme in which not only the risks of laying, but 
also the risk of competition with such a powerful organisation must be taken into 
account, 








In the ease of a single cable, even when laid, faults or breakage would cause com- 
plete stoppage of earnings and dividends, With five cables, the risk of evtire loss of 
revenue trom such cause may be considered as nil. 


Ihe Directors who own and represent large holdings in the shares of one or more 
of the three Coa panies proposed to be acquired, will exchange their holdings for 
shares in this Company on the terms propose, and already they have received pro- 


mises of alarge amount of suppo.t. One Direct r from each of the three existing 
Boards will be invited to represent the interests of his Company in the interim, and 
the Boaré will be reconstituted as soon as the amalgamation is completed. 


The Directors’ remuneration is entirely left to be fixed by the shareholders at their 
first general meeting, to be held within one month frem the date of allotment of the 
shares, 

Application for either preference or ordinary sha'es will be received from the 
public, accompanied by a depo-it of £1 per share, £2 per share further to be payable 
on allotment, and the bal nee of £7 per share on 30th April Forms of application 
accompany the prospectus, and may ve held on application to the Bankers, Brokers, 
or at the — flices of the Company. 


12th March, 1873. It is made between 
M‘twenand Co ,of the one part, and the Right Hon. Baron Auckland 
Company, of the other part. Under this agreeme .t, it is provided 
n cf three-e ghths por cent. on all share capital f om-time to time 


agreement entered in © is dated the 





Messrs La 
s Tri 


wrenece 


iste lor this 






that, iu consiceratl 
ssued by the Company, to be paid to them, the said Lawrence M*iwen and Co. shall 
undertake all t! e expenses of formation of this Company up to a lotinent of shares. 

If no allottment be made, the deposits will be returned is full, I'he above contract 
md the memor um and arti les of association can be inspected at the Offiees of the 
Company, and at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company, 44 Lincoln's Lan fields, 
Ww. 

— + . 
SPECIAL FORM 
N.] I ordinary forms of plication for preference and ordinary shares on 





as the special furm hereunder, be had at the Office. 





cash paymeut, as well nay 























PBENDER FOR EXCHANGES OF SHARES, 
To the] of the Consolidated Atlantic Telegraphs Compa (Lini‘ed). 
GENTLEMEN —I, the undesigned, be'ng the holder of the undermentioued stock and 
. s ni beirg desirous to exchange the same fur shares in y. ur Company, on the 
terms of its prospectus and articles of association, dv hereby offer the under- 
mentioned shares and in exchange ‘or shares in your Company, one-half pre- 
erence and one-half , of £10 cach, fully paid up; the preference shares bear- 
i preferential dividend of £6 per cent, per annum (see note at foot), and I agree 
be nea member of your Company in re-pect of the shares allotted to me in ex- 
chs e or partly in exchas and to. xecute on demand after allotment a transfer to 
trustecs for your ¢ named by you, of such shares aj.d stocl 
£ Stock of the im Pelec raph 
Com y he rate of £200 f Half in preference shdres as above 
inthe ( Teleg apl \ Half iu ordinary shares, 
Con O00 re s00es essen 
£ ] | 1 f the Socis du Ca ) 
j ! tlat i Tra si (Limit — — _ 
( {Li ’ 
£ } v-p ¢ New Y 
I lon Tele ] a = a 
’ 5 
4 eee ee en eeeeeennee 
SiQMature .reccers- 
DreseriptiOn 2.2... .cesceeess 
Address .. .cesees ° 
' I such applicants nent in cash. 
W 1 the above Tener, 1 agree t 1 cash, less.24 
to£ or my of the cash 
8 ) ‘ i exceeding tLe abov to me or 
Mi 1 agree to take the balance in my 4 ence or ordi- 
" f share ] inary referred, not 
f the te of allotn.en 
Signature .....0.00. ° seceveveseoeerecs +90 
* Here insert the amount desired in cas 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL ee os THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


> 9 C ~ | | “ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
nineties 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by « careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”"—Civi/ Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’'s Household Guide. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homceopathic 


London 
QUININE WINE. 


As supplied to the Si and Wounded du 


Chemists, 


the 





ring 


The many and exp nsive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUINI 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac 
turer. Each wine gisssfu 1 contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 





_E WINE 








All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap., London 
Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


— AND MAY'S 
AND MAY'S 
} . NT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
PATENTS pak. TY MATCHE 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
— 
TRADE MARK—AN ARE. 
D MAY’S 
ARE NOT POISONOUS 
ieee 2 AND MAY’S 
WITHOUT PHC SPHORU 8S. 
— 2 AND MAY’ S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
F RAGRANT SOA P.— 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others, 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price 

Sold in bottles, 3s eac 
Angel Passage 93 Upper Thames Sires t, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
. TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, Mant “ts 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel ] Passage 93 U pper Thames Street, London. 


W- ANTED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 


the above to sell can forward them by post cr other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per return. 












BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, | 
g.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


JAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ..... - -» £346,279 
- nterest . 139,049 
Accumulated Funds...... 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the ore Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been pre viously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
conti ngencies, 









GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyhulders 

becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the ¢ ks at the Railway 
tations, to the Local Agents, the Offices, 

64 CORNHIL L, ae 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 












[ RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and ! 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
j 


TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, 65 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei = 
Stock “and Share and Money Markets, &c., with © 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 
20 per cent. 0 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 
needle Street, London, E.( Thread 


NVESTORS in ENGLISH ana 
| FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares 
Mines, should consult , 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW," 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
| By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Post free Threepence. 


Published Monthly. 
CN TLARP’S INVESTMENTCIRCUL AR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDE NDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
‘or Safe and Profitable Investments, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEEs, 
will find this Cire ‘ular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
It contains Safe Investmentsin English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Teles graphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Colonia} 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
_—— SHA RP and CO. Stoc k and Share Brokers, 
3 Poultry, London, E.0. (Established 1852.) 
ecm te ondon and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0, 


XN PARKLING DINNER ALE 
Ss 


———— 


W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


LD DIA PALE ALE, 





DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 
ances effected in a)! parts of the world. | 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. | 


FIRE and 
OFFICE 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, sq Frede rick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wim. Curtis, Esq. ii Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, a 
Francis Hart Dyke, Exs¢ 3 Jo ~ 1 Martin, Esq. 


G ARDIAN LIFE 












Sir W.R Farquhar, Bart ugustus Prevost, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. oo um Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. yan G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. ie anry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BrowN, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th April. 

Share capital at present paid up and 









DARN OOE sxsssccsnsccvngvevscers £1,000,000 
Total funds upwards of + 2,780,000 
Total annual income ..........ceccoccersses . 360,000 

PY RE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’ S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potars, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 


Govt, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLIs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- | 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM. —The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 

quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele 

brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

PILLS 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 

during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 

attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d 

per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





YEAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 

> TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 

can only be procured by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Which has been for the last seventy years highly 

prized by the thousands who have used it, an 1 con- | 

sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on | 
2s 9d per box, 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OTL 

Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifles the Human | 

Huir, 3s Gd, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

sinall), and 21s per bottle, 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 

Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 

Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 








Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 


CHROMOS, 





and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 


ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


| in quality unriva 
} some than the 


Ww" YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749, _ 


— RGH ALE, 





VM YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 

London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 
Office: 51 South John Street. 
K'* AHAN LL.W HISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
«1, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
Brandy. Note the re 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to Freuch Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and 00., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offives, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. ° 


OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 
M EXHIBITION, 187: 





nest Cognac 





LYONS EXHIBITION, 
1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 
Extract. 


ry LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so tng und favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled ts CAUTION the public against 
the inferior F reparations which are put upand labelled 
in close imit tion of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1% 
Trinity Street, London, S.E 





] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The @ “rs of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly dt observe that each Boitle, pre- 





1 
pared by E 
used so many yeurs 


LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
igned, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
ill R EST MRE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
i colour and beauty 
row on Bald Spots. 
rowth 
tely checked. 










IT 
IT w pi rt Xt 
FALLING Hair is imme 
THIN Hair thickened 
B peenteenineyy evented 

It r ves all dandriff 

Ite nisin pabthea r oil nor dye 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ae a 


—_—————$———— 





COMFORT 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN; } Prosrecitses suxt on ArPLication 





I 
and 1 
const 
one, 
mate 
their 





March 29, 1873.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 











INC -REASE OF CAPITAL OF 
HE ROBUR DISTILLERY 
COMPANY (L'm'ted). 
UBSCRIPTIONS are INVITE D (PAYABLE at the 
"NATION: AL BANK, 23 Old Cavendish street, and 
all ot! er Branches) for £30,000, in 3,000 Shares of 
£10 ea 
payable on Application, 
n Allotment, 
by instalm nts not exceeding £3 per 
tervals of not less than three months. 


£1 
£2 

i the balance 

S are, and at in 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 


»se of intro- 





This Comp*ny was forme? for the purp 
; g, manufacturing and s¢ ling the new but now 
¥ known tea spirit, “R bur.” 

The Company wes originally formed with a small 
working capital of £5,000. It was consi lered prudent, 
nthe first instance, to raise only sufficient capital to 
enable the C mpany to ascertain the value of the un 
modity, and whether there was a market for it. Both 
these points have now been fully estab lished. 

undertaking i+ no long r a ques- 


The success of the 
books of the Company will 





tion but a fact, which the 
completely demonstrate. 3 

The Trwes of the 24th February, 1873, contains a 
list of part of the agencies of the Co ympany through jut 


th: coun‘ry. 

Up to the pres 
been made to intr 
Ireland, and non 
In these countrie 
the Tropics, the 
large and profitable tr ran be 
cannot be opened up wi:hout bonded 

additional plant. To effec these objects and further to 
develop the home trade it is necessary to raiso addi- 
tional capital, and the Directors have therefore detcr- 
mized, with the approval of the shareholders, to raise 
the sum of £35,000 by the issue of 3,500 shares. Of 
this sum £30,000 is now offered to the publi-, the bal- 
ance having been applied for by the present sh:re- 
holders. 

The half-yearly dividend just paid was at the rate of 
£9 per cent. per annum free of income tax ; but as this 
was, in fact, only earned during the last three months, 
it is equal to a dividend atthe rate of £18 per cent. per 
annum, and when the Company is enabled to store and 

mature the spiri it and toship it in bond the Directors 
feelconfident that even a larger dividend than this will 
be obtained. 

No promotion 
pany has been brough 

The following are 


nt time very li‘tle exertions have 
luce the spirit into Scotland and 
weign or colonial countries. 
in India, America, and 
confident that a very 
done. But this trade 
warehouses and 


all into fe 
particularly 
D rectors feel 

















money has been paid, and the Com- 
t out at a very small expense. 
some of the many fa ourable 
op'nions which have been given of the spirit :— 

“It is a pure spirit, singularly free from fuse! oil, 
with which most brandy and whisky are largely con- 
taninated. It is extremely palatable—most so when 
mixed l|ke toddy, with hot water and sweetened. It 
contains a consilerable percentage of theine, with 
tamnn and sugar. It leaves on the plate the pure 
flavour of tea, and no more wholesome spirit can be 
found. As a spirit intended for popular use, it has 
many great merits. It does not tempt to intemperance, 
for it rather helps than muddiles the intelli:ence ; and 
if Roour were substituted for gin, branty, or whisky, 
it Would, we think, te a clear gain to the cause of tem- 
perance.’"—British Medical Journal « f March 15, 1873. 

“That it is at onee a stimulant, a nervine tonic, and 
oa aii to weak digestion, follows from its composition; 
aud these effects have been ver fied in practice. . 

Asan alcoholic beverage its qualities speak for them- 
selves. It is, we fully believe, more whole-ome and far 
iess liable to abuse than other of the customary forms 

f spirit,"—The London Medical R-cord, 18th March, 
1973. 

“From the analysis of the new sprit, ‘ Rober,’ it 
appears to be a cordial and tonic stimul-nt, holding in 
solution, in a very agreeable form, ingredients caleu- 
lated to exhilarate the system w thont subsequent de- 
pression. Being pure, it must take a high position as a 
spirit for au nting the vital forces, and displacing 
many of the pernicious drinks that now flood the mar- 
ket, to the manifest injury of the public. 

« JAMES TEEVAN, F.R.C.S. 

“ 30 Chesham street, Belgrave square, S.W.” 

“Thave chemically examined specimens of ‘ Robur' 
procured from the Robur Distillery, and also from the 
shopof Mr Jonathan Puckeridge, of Oxford street. The 
properties of the two specimens were the same. 

“The principal substances contained in ‘ Robur,’ ac- 
cording to chemical analysis, are alcohol, tannin, theine, 
suga?, and some tonic-flavou:ing principles. None of the 
fusel si] of grain spirit can be detected, nor is there any- 
thing found that can be in any way regarded as an adul- 
teration cither for the purpose of increasing the bulk or 
che apening the sale. 
he spirit is pleasant to the taste, aad has the 
a d onstituents of tea, hence its name tea spirit. 
It 1 may be mmended as a substitute in all cases 

where distilled spirits are used as an ordina'y article of 
diet, or where they are prescribed medicinally. 

“ There can be no doubt ot its supeioriiy as a medical 
stimulant to the common forms of brandy, whisky, and 
rum 

“ Robur is also 

“EDWIN 
“68 Belsize park, N.W.’ 
“The Analytical Sanitary. Commission, 
2 Adelphi terrace, Strand, London, 
“26th August, 1871. 

“T have made an analysis of the spirit termed ‘ Robur,’ 
and fin! it to consist of grain spirit, together with the 
constituents of tea. The combination is a remarkable 
one, and there can be no doubt but that the action is 
materially modified by the presence of the tannin and 
theine of the tea. It was quite free from fusel oil. 

“ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D.” 
“Author of “Food and its Aduiterations, 
” A lulterations Detected, &c.” 

The contract with the ven ‘ors, and memorandum and 
articles of an cin be seen at the Offices of our 
Company's Solicitors, Messrs Sharpe, Parkers, Pritchard, 
and Sharpe, 41 Bedford : ow. 

Prospectuses and f rms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the Company’s Bankers, the National 












ir 


entirely destitute of acidity. 


LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 





associ 








Bink, 22 Uld Cavendish street, W., and all the other 
bran ; of Messrs Cooper Brothers and C»., 13 and 14 
George street, Mansion House, E.C. (the Company's | 
A rs); ard of the Secretary, at the Company's 
Offices, Bo ny strert (North Lon‘on Railway Station), 
Camden Town W ‘ 


HE ROBUR ‘DIS’ rILLE RY Ce OM- 
PANY (Limited).—Notice is Hereby Given one 
the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the ab ove new Capit 
will be CLOSED on THURSDAY, April 3, for Le ndon, 
and Friday, April 4, for the Country 
March 22, 1873 


I 4 - NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
PP ng 114 to 120 Regent Street. and 
2 Cornhill, London Branch tablishments at 
Manet hester, Liverpool, and Birmingham 
H. ” NICOLL’S SOVEREIGN ay la 
. 








COATS, for Rain; if with silk — 
Guinea; in Melton Cloths, Two to Three G 
of Cheviot or Angola ditto, from Two and a Halt 


Guineas. 
| I EVEES and DRAWIN‘ + ROOMS.—H, J 
NICOLL'S Super Cloth Suits, with rich appoint 








muls, complete, £20 5s. The embroideries, &c., are 
kept ready for inspection, so that an order for a Dress 
can be completed at a few hours’ notice 


I EPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS of the finest 
and richest description, £36.° Can be obtained 
with the same despatch. Estimates supplied for Naval 
and Military Uniforms. 
QEBVAN rS' LIVERIES.—The 


prices. 


pu PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and OCo., is the best article next to 


best at moderate 


J. BeOUL. L, London, Manchester, 


Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


| Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 


ornamentaily,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 


A small usefal set, of first quality for finish and 



















durability, as follows:— 
wa | 5 
2 ss 
=a 0 as 
3&5 | wa 
se | £2 
Patterns. —_ iS 
£sa.d£ a£ d 
12 Table Forks... 110 .\2 2 
12 Table Spoons 110 ./2 2 
12 Dessert Forks.. 1 1 11 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 L 110. 
12 Tea Spoons... }.14./.19 .J1 1. 
.12.|. 136 


6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 
2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.. 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 


a. 


SODAS m to bt 
— 


1 mt G9 RS CO RS OO OD nD DO ng ne ee 2 
HHSUMHOOEHSS aa 


| 
* fi 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ... 6 6). 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. - 19 31 61 6 
1 Butter Knife . 3¢ 6. 9 
1 Soup Ladle . : 10 J. W.}. 12. 
ae S. |. 46 


1 Sugar Sifter... 











Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 


number of knives, &c., £2 153, 

A second quality of Fid@le-Pattern:~— 

Table Spoons and Forks .........£1 33 per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s 64 -Tea Spoons, 11s. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white —_— 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £7 17s 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern. £12 10s ; 
chased aud engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
12s to £2 6s | 6 glasses...£1 43 to £4 16s 
15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 10s 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £3 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to $4s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake pewanend at a small fixed rate. 








3 glasses 
4 glasses 





\ eee and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET Mz: ANUFACTU RE RS TO THE ROYAL 
F: 


MIL 


35 & 36 OLD BOND ST REE T, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 13868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 


W OoOOoD TAPES T BE 
DECORATIONS 


Ose 





HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect aud exceed- 

ingly durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 
And Midland BuilJings, New Street, Birminzham 





Churches : 


C 
1.11136 12146 | 


. | in 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
| 


nickel:—A set of 


the United 


421 
ith, 63; gilt side and edgos, 7s. 


BUONAPARTE (The 


Crown 8vo, cl 


TAPOLEON 








ag oR Y of Rep ed from the Family 
ry Edition, and Ill eatvats od by George CruiK- 
SHANK. 
*,* A deservedly popular work, and specially inter- 
esting at this juncture.—/ress. 





London: WILLIAM Tra4, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now realy, 8v0, cloth, 83 pp.. price 2s 6d 
SD ACE and VISION: an attempt to 
N xduce all our Knowledge of Space from the 
‘nse of Sight; with a Note on the Association 
Pat ychology. By W. H. S. Mc INCK M.A., Author of 
“An Examination of C in'’s Pschology,” &c., &e. 
*The author shows not only care and ingenuity ia 
working out his own theory, but a thorough familiar- 
ity with the controversy, and much polemical acumen 


"—Athenwvum 


WILLIAM McGee 


and vigour 
Dublin: 18 Nassau Street. 
Super royal 8vo, 15s, 
Woe in IRON BRIDGE and 
ROOF STRUCTURES. By Ewina MATHESON, 
of the Firm of Andrew Handyside and Co., Engineers, 
Derby and London. Containing much Valuable Lnfor- 
mation on the Manufacture, rransport, Erection, 


Weight, aud Cost of Iron Bridges, Jettios, Roofs, and 
Buildings Sixty Examples of Structures actually 


ere scted. 


Just entitie 1, Second Edition, price Is 2d 
pas INTER-RELATIONS of 
PRAYER, PR IVIDENCE, and SCIENCE. By 
the Rev. Jas. MCCANN, D.D., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., Incum- 
bent of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Glacgow. 
London: SiupKin, MARSHALL, and Co. Glasgow: 
PorT#OUS BeotHers. Edinburgh: ANDREW ELLIOT. 





WORKS by HENRY DUNN. 
HEOLOGICAL WRITINGS (1862- 


1872). Arranged in Four Volumes 8vo, price 
20s. Vol. L—The Study of the Bible, Organised Chris- 
tianity and First Steps. Vol. I1.—The Destiny of the 
Human Race. Vol. IL.—The Kingdom of the Resar- 
rection and Righteousness of God. Vol. IV.—The 
a History and an Argument 
Each of these works (excepting only Organised 





Christianity) may be had separately. 


Srmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
_4 advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroccles, and 
abuormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
Ww. ALSKAmDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 


HEL iT ENHAM COLLEGE. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSGIPS. 

Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 

May. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


T RINITY COLLEGE, EAST- 








BOURNE 
Master, Rev. JAS. R. Woop, M.A., Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on May 1 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition 
to boys who are not already Pupils in the College; 
each is worth £20 a yoar for two years to a Boarder. 





HE LONDON INTE RN ATIONAL 
COLLEGE Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School, Edinbargh. 
The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
April 28, 1873. Applications for atmission should be 
addressed to the Principal, at the College, Spring 
Grove, near Isleworth, Miidlesex 
DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
Cowley, near Oxford 
VISITORS. 
The Lorp Bishop of WINCHESTER 
The Lorp Bissop of Oxrorp 
Inclusive terms, £42 a year. 
A Prospectus and further parti 
the Principal 
The next Term begins 


( oe 


sulars may be had of 
April 28th 


P= TITION! P ETITION! P E rITION! 
—Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions to be presente’ to Parliament in favour 
of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bill Written 
Petitions ready for signature and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 





TUSSAUD'S EXHIBI- 


PORTRAIT MODEL of his late 


\ ADAME 


TION.—A 








- 

Imperial Majesty NAPOLE ON lil. lying in state is 
now added. Napoleon relics * The most remarkable 
thing in the museum,” says M. de Cassagnac, “is the 


Everything con- 
admirable 
Extra 


grand physiognomy of Napoleon IL. 
nected with him has been collected with 
care.—Admission, ls, children under ten, 6d 
rooms, 6d. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m 


R'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooma, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broa l Street (ESTABLISHED 1897.) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. J Sp IP go AZ hala 
Post Svo, 7s 6d each _ etl 

I. THE DEATH oF Tuomas, EARL OF 

A MANUAL of the ENGLISH LAN- By Reginald ¥. D. Palgrave. 
jUAGE ae GE P.MAnsH. «With Notes and EPISODES IN THE LiFe OF A MusiciAN, By M. Betham- 

Tilustrations 
“A work of real and ackn diged merit, contain STANLEY'S LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
ing much « u tion; including sy Alexander Falconer. 





‘marks culled from various ON SOME GRADATIONS IN THE FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, and ex- | THe LATE LADY BECHER 
vesides illustrative | Mr. BuckLe’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW PHILCsorny 
or History. By J.S "fies 
A PEEP AT ANCIENT Errei 
} THe IntsH UNIVERSITY Qt ESTION. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
tes and Illustrations. a 
“This work is as comprehensive, as fair in tone and Now ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 
geeentecsenatte Ss Pa peentigte = tna a Hane I ONDON SOCIELY for APRIL. 
very favourable opinion of Mr. Shaw's powers as an 4 Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
illustrator of the English language.”—Zducational CONTENTS 
Times. ASrpreton. By Charles Reade. 
A SPRING FLOWER SONG 
LEAVES BY A LISTENER. | 
SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. | Two Years Srvce! A Srory or THE Last WAR. By 
Selected from the best Authors, and arranged Arthur i Beckett. (Llustrated.) 
Chronologically. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. 


A BREAKFAST WITH MR. GLADSTONE | 
4 ? “ ‘ ‘ 3 LL Foots’ Day. (Drawn by George Cruikshank, Jun.) 
“Two objects have been kept in view in making 
these selections: first, the illustration of the style of | 


A 
AN Apri. Daisy. By Guy Roslyn. (Illustrated.) 
: 300KS OF THE SEASON. By the Rev. F. Arnold. 

each writer by some of the most striking or character- | ay 4 MongRN SHRINE. (Ulustrated by M. E. Edwards.) 

istic specimens of his works; and secondly, the choice | ‘4 yong gue LAPPS sy Thoms Ls Shairp. 

of such passages as are suitable, either from their lan- | yy GranpsorueRr. By T. H.S, Escott (lilustrated.) 

guage or their matter, to be read or committed to| pug parson’s WIFE. — 

memory. The volume seems to have been compiled | « No [nrgntions.” By Florence Marryat. Chapter IV. 

with much taste.”"—Hducationa! Times. |  (Itlustrated.) : 
” — peS aar beep RR a | THe TALK OF THE TOWN. By Free Lance. | 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. | HARD BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlington Street. | 


interesting 
sources, portior 
planations of prefixes and affixes 
passages from old writers."—Athenxuin. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. B,. SHAW, M.A. With N 





Chapter XLV. | 
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EDITED BY DR. WM. SMITH. Now ready, price 1s. | 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH | . TEMPLE B. AR MAGAZINE 
LITERATURE;; giving a Sketch of the Lives of . r APRIL, 

ONTENTS. | 


our Chief Writers. By James ROWLEY, M.A. | 


16mo, 3s Gd. 1. THE NEW MAGDALEN. by Wilkie Collins, Author 
Il. of “The Woman in White.” | 
} Chap. 22. The Man in the Dining-room. 
SHORT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH | — 23. Lady Janet at Bay. 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Chief Authors, AN EVENING WITH ERASMUS } 
and arranged Chronologically. With Notes. By | Tae HARD AND SHARP STLEPLECHASE. 
JAMES ROWLEY, M. A. 16mo, 3s 6d. } Wuo KILLED WILLIAM Rurvs? 
| 5, CAPTAIN ‘MAURY. 
| 6.A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her 
7. IN MEMORIAM. James Hannay. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE, | 8. NaboLic. A Welch Story. 
9. THE QUEEN OF LETTER-WRiITERS 
| 10. THE WOOING O'T. A Novel. Chaps. 24 and 25, 
Ric HARD BENTLEY and SON, New Bur lington Strect. 


Now ready, Part #1, price 6d. 


OC ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for 
APRIL 


Oty Co bo 


JOHN MURR AY, an Street. _ Edwardes, 








5th Thousand (368 pp.), 12mo, 2s 61. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN, for | 
ELEM ENTARY SCHOOLS. By PHuaPr Situ, 
B.A Author of “ History of the Ancient World,” 
‘Stu ident’ s Manual of Old and New Testament 
History. 
“ This book is a Primary History in no narrow sense. 
{t is an honest attempt to exhibit ‘the leading facts and | NAPOLEON III 
events of our-history, free from political and sectarian | ee By L rea William Lennox 
bias, and therefore ‘will, it is hoped, be found suitable Tue 3 epoca ; JUBITER. — 
for schools in‘ which children of various denominations ie  Peoster. BRA re gr ee 
are taught."—Preface. “Astronomical Society. _ 
$rd Thousand (256 pp.), post 8vo, 3s 6d. A BURGLARY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAM- | rus Garrats or tue “NO 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE * NORTHFLEET.” 
MAR; with Copious Exercises. By Wa. SMITH, 


By Gerald Massey. 
D.C. L:, and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. } MODERN GREECE. 


: By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 
16mo, Is. XHIVA AND THE CENTRAL-ASIATIC QUESTION. 


I 
A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for ;,...¢ 2ryust! 9 Basrhse 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercisesand | “~ “,, Hen : -y Fawcett, MP. 
Questions. By T. D. HALL, M.A. ; FRESH-WATER Fisit. 
“This little*book is not'an abridgment of the School By Frank Buckland. 
Manual of English Grammar, but a distinct work. | Sup Rosa. 
Every sentence in it has been framed with a view to the By Gerald Massey. 
capacity and requirements of young children, from | SyuNsHINE IN THE RAIN. 
about seven or cight years of age."—Preface. By J. Francis Waller, LL.D. 
r J > Alhamarle Stree AT THE GARDEN GATE, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. By Heury Johnston. 
en aa ens OUR S¢ as RRRIVAL IN TOWN. 


CONTENTS 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE EMPEROR 


, Hon. See. 








Early in April, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s "I 34 . Welman. 
HE WAR of 1870-71. By M. A., a; THE CLIFFS OF GLENDORI | 


3 é rceval Graves. 
Prussian Artillery Officer. Translated by ee 5 My By Alt ed Perceval G | 
C, H. Farrrax Ents, Royal Artillery By Guy Roslyn. 
By taking a good history of the war (that of M.A.)as) [yrINisHED STILL. 
a basis, and supplementing it by contrasting it with By Theo. Gift 
ublished by many of the French Marshals aAnp LIP. 




















accounts 3 ‘Twixt Cup 
and Generals of the operations of the troops under’ Norying New UNDER THE SUN. } 
their command, the translator has endeavoured to | [ypgr rae PoRTRAI 
assist the military student to form his own opinion on’ yey WuHo Fa DEATH.—The Policeman 
the conduct and results of the campaign. Tim MURNAGH. 
London: EpwArp Brupvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars fue LiresoaT MAN. 
: MARY'S DREAM 
This day is published, in Svo, price 6s. My First RaJAu 
ye E PLAYS of SOPHOCLES :— |... — 
ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, and DEIANIRA ‘s  * Seesica’s Firat 
Translated iuto English Verse by Lewis CAMPBELL, ia 
M.A., Profe r of Greek in the University of St fs 
Andrew's. , By i, W. Robinson, Author of “Anne Judge, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London ‘Spinster,” &e., &e. 
me liah ae ES Sana te) Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Henry Woods, R. E. 
Just published, pri siiiaiaie vf mad Edition, with Galindo, J, D. Lint J. D. Watson, Herbert Johnston. 
romwoen _ ig Tel ss PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, aud 
TNSEEN and IDEALITIES: Poems. yS*Y°U ; 
By J. S..Maccrom : oe ee 


London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. | Published every Thursday. 
a Now read Ti BROAD CHURCHMAN.—In 
NPNTELEMAN’S || 2% _ eference to the wishes of numerous subscribers 
1 ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE ite ond * con sedi tonena’ will meg 
J for APRIL, contai 


z:—L'Empereur est Mort, 2 from 6d to 2d; by post 2}d; 
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uced iu pr 






rth be r u 
in advance, 28 83d 






by Es url of ttingham.—Shake- per quarter 5 Among the contents 
es P lose “ ler for _ 3rd are :—Orthodox London—Church Refor- 
by Charles Cowden Clarke mat - ‘ 1age—T he Rise of Labour in France— 





Suffrage — Notes from Egypt by our own 


Wi A 
Correspondence, Reviews, 


to 7, by Joseph Hatton; ar a 
Correspondent — Spain. 


eminent Authors. Price Is; 
London: GRANT and Co., 7 
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ANCIENT cL ASSICS FOR ~ENGLIE 
READERS, 
Edited the Rev. W LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


1 April 1, ll be published. 


VOL, XVL_—TERENCE AND PLAUTUS, 


By the EDITOR 








A Volume is published Quarter! + Price 2s Ga, 
Ww. BLACKWo0OD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
5 ler QUARTERLY REV IEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for j insertion 


in the FORT . OMING NUMBER of the above Perio. 
dical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the lith 


April. 
| JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ee M. AGAZ ZINE, 
D for APRIL, 1873. No.DOXC. Price 35 64, 


CONTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL. 
THE PARISIANS ae VI. 
Sik JOHN BURGOYN 
A Tavs REFORMER ~Part XIV. 


Lorp Harton: a Tale of Castle Cornet 
In (y,uernsey 
THE LATE ATrEMPT AT SUICIDE, 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edi nburgh and London 


t ery THEOL OGIC AL RE VIEW 
a Journal of Re ious Thought and Life 
3A. Published Quarterly 






Edited by CHARI $ Br AR 
Price 2s 6d 
No, XLL, APRIL, 1873. 
1. RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN SCOTLAND. By Patrick 
Stevenson. 
2. Staauss: “ The Old Faiths. andthe New.” By Pro- 
fessor Scholten, D.D., of Leyden. 
3. THE ATHANASIAN OkEeED. By John Wright, BA. 
4. Mk. GLADSTONE ON STRAUSSAND MODERN THoveur 
By Charles Beard, B.A. 
. HistoRicAL Views OF 
Alexander Gordon, M.2 


BROAD-CHURCHISM, By 


6. LEVANTINE SxctTs. By Willi am James Lamport, 
7. SUMMAKY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS, 
8. NOTICES OF Books, 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and Edinburgh 


ae POPULARSCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. 47, 28 61, for APRIL 1, edited by H 

LAWSON, M.D., contains :— 

MAN AND Apes. By St. 
Illustrated, 

THe Lost COMET AND ITS MgergoR-TRAIN. By R.A. 
Proctor, B.A. Camb. 

CURIOSITIES OF VEGETABLE MorPHOLOGY. By H. J. 
Slack. Lllustrated. 

THE PHYSICAL GHOGRAPHY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
DURING THE PLEISTOCENE AGE. By B. W. Boyd- 


Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Tokrsvogs, By A. Hilliard Atteridge, Tlastrated. 


George Mivart, P.RS 


|} REVIEWS OF BOOKS, SUMMARY OF THB QUARTRR IN 


EACH DiPARKTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
London: Robert HARDWICKE, 192 P iccadilly. 





No. LXXXV., APRIL, 1873, price 33 6a. 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 


SCIENCE (p iblished by authority of the Médico- 
Psychological Association), edited by Hsnr¥ Mavos- 
LEY, M.D., and T. S. CLousToN, MLD, 

CONTENTS. 

THe Local DISTRIBUTION OF INSANITY ANB ITS 
VARIETIES IN ENGLAND AND WatLes, By T. &. 
Clouston, M.D. 

Notes ON EPILEPSY, AND ITS PATHOLOGICAL CONSE- 
Quences. By J. Crichton Brown. 

THe MADMEN OF THE GREEK THEATRE (No. 4). ByJ. 
R, Gasquet, M.B 

TuMOURS OF THE BRAIN IN THE SANE AND INSANE 
By R. Boyd, M.D. 

UNIFORMITY IN PUBLIC 
Campbell, M.D 

THE GALVANIC CURRENT APPLIED IN THE TREATMEST 
OF INSANITY. By A. H. Newth, M.D. 

THE ASYLUMS OF Paris IN 1872. By Henry Suther- 


ASYLUM Repoats. By J, A. 


yn Mental Sciense—Psycho- 
of Quar te rly: Meeting ot 
ation—Notes and News, 


Reviews of Recant Books 
logical Retrospect—Report 
Medico-Psychoulugical Assoc 
&e , &e, 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. Cut {iL Ne w Burlington Street. 


T HE ART JOURNAL 
for APRIL (price 2s 64) contains the followiog 


LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 
1. THE QUARREL of WOLSEY and BUCKING 
HAM, after 8S. A. HART, R.A 
| 2. SUNRISE, after F. J. WILLIAMSON. 


3. STA. MAGDALENR, after SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO 








IBUT s:—The Ane ‘ient Stone 
Cre crthitenh Siemon illustrated— 
Exhibitions Royal Seottish Academy; Messrs. Ag- 
new's Water-Colour Drawings; Society of Laly 

| Artists — South Kensingt< Museum: Acquisiti 
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Ga lery—Famous Jewels 
John Piggot, jun.—The Works of John vce Brow 

Dafforne, illustrated—Marine Contributions 
to Art. No. I[L. Pearls and the Pearl ‘Fisheries, by 
P. L. Simmonds—Art in the Belfry. No. IV. B 
Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S _— ilhustrated—Records of the 
Rocks, illustrated—Schools of Art—Chapters t ward 

a History of Orname ntal Art. No. IV. ByF.E jward 


during 1872—National] 














| Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., illustrat ed—Venet ian Painters. 
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Edited by Joun Morey. 
PuBLiC A I TE M T Ry Edward A. Freen 
WITCHCRAFT A yn-( TIAN RELIGIONS. By A. ¢ 
FREE TRA I { A COLONIAL Pont OF View. By D. Sym 
SepiTionN. By Henry Crompton 
Mr. Pater’s Essays. By the Editor 
THE Liquor QUESTION. By Arthur Arnold 
Dr. STIRLING, HEGEL, AND THE MATPEMATICIANS. By W.R I Snii! 
A Bgsornper. By J. Hutchison Stirling. 
LADY ANNA hapters I. to IV. By Anthony Trollope 
Critical NOT rk. HAKE's Poems. By D. G. Ross 
Some Be MontnH. By Edith Simcox 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadill; 
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NEW WORKS. 


De . r. | . 
FR \SE R S MAGAZINE, for APRIL. Edited 
} i 4 KE, M.A. Medium 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS 
I STORY OF THE DEATH OF THOMAS, EARL OF STRAI 
vy Reginald F. D. Palgrave 
OvG ( tNMENT TO Buy THE RAILWAYS? 
Eris SIN THe Lire OF A MusictaN. By M. Betham-Edwards 
STran Y's ~ LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
y Alexander Falconer 
S SOME GRADATIONS IN THE ForMsS OF ANIMAL LU 
i ATE I iY BECHER 
Mu. BUCKLe’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW PHILusOPHy OF History. 
By J. S. Stuart-(Hennie 
A Peep AT ANCIENT Errurtia. 
Tuk [kish UNIVERSITY QUESTION 


of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON; 


BOEEDS: . my 8vo, Portraits and Illustrations w x tions. from his Correspondence, including Particulars of the 
Vol. IL, price 14s Batt es of he Ist of June, 1794, and Trafalgar, the Expeditions to Walcheren 
wh tala NTTOO r | ind New Orleans, War Service on the Coast of Spain, and the Battle of 
JOHN Mi )} tLEY Ne) ROl SSEAT ° 2 vols. demv Navarin Edited by his Daughter, Lady Bourcnier, With Two Portreits, 
. Maps, aud P 2 vols. Svo, 36s. (On April 7. 
8yo, price 26s 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AU STR. ALTA ar 


NEW ZEALAND. 2 vols. demy 8yvo, with Maps, price 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S TRUE CROSS. 


Post $vo, price 8s 
“GUY LIVINGSTONE 
Demy 8vo, price 12s. 


Dr. DASENT’S JEST and EARNEST : 


"— SILVERLAN 


a Coll 


tion of Essays and Reviews. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s 
Mts ELLIOT’S OLD COURT LIFE 
FRANCE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. 


MEHEMET PASHA’S 


A Sequel to “Thirty Years in the Haren 


KIBRIZLI'S 


YEARS in EUROPE 


W. N. MOLESWORTH'S 


LAND from 1830. Complete 
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HISTORY of ENG- 
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id LIFE of 
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The CRUISE of H.MLS. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS in 1865. By Junius BRENCHLEY, 
D vol. 5 with Map, and. very numerous Culoured Plates, 


SL AVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN 
» Re ord of Naval Experiences, By Captain Cotoms, RN, 
Lit strations from Photographs, &c, 8vo, price 21s 


SvO, 
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The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 


RE L IGION in the want of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 
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price Lis 6d 
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» Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second Century. By the Rev. T, 
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BISHOP COLENSO’S CRITICAL EXAMINA- 


The Book of 


STX 
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4to, price 21s 
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PASCAREL. A Story. By Ouma. 
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By G. RAWIANSON, MLA., 


ORIENTAL 


and Antiquities of Parthia. 
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Pri f Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With Maps and 
Illus 0, price 16s 
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Classi cal a _ By HENRY SNEYD, M.A, University Coltege, Oxford. 2 
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With the Sanction of the Registrar-General. iREAT MARLBOROUGH Seeiia 
Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth lettered, 5s; paper covers, 4s. H U RST AND BLAC KETT’S 
TW - mali 
DIGEST OF THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871. NEW WORKS. 
Compiled from the Official Returns. History of Two Queens: Cathari 
AND EDITED BY of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. =e 
JAMES LEWIS, of the Registrar-General’s Department, Somerset House. HepwoxtH Dixon. Vols. I and IL, 8vo, 30a, 


Dedicated by permission to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Statistical Society of London. Adventures Afloat and Ashore 


By PARKER GILLMORE (Ubiat 
y SABRER a i que), In 2 x 
with Illustrations, 21s Vols, 


This Digest will be found to embody all the leading features contained in the 1,190 pages of the two “ Written in bright and lively 
official folios, condensed into a volume of about 200 pages. “This book is an inimitabl 

In the Introduction will be found a synopsis of much valuable information gleaned chiefly from the Census | fun, and frolic.”—John But’. 
Reports of 1851 and 1861, which are probably not generally availab'e for reference now, respecting the organ- . eye 
isation by means of which the Census is taken, the various administrative sub-divisions of the country, and The Lushai Expedition 1871-79 
other matters likely to prove interesting: an exposition of the chief results of the 1871 enumeration as compared By Lieut. R.G.WoovtTHorre 8 a ; < ws. 
with its predecessors, and a comparison of the past with the probable future growth of the Metropolis, are also leniees : Se vo, Ilustrations, 153, 





te] 


stylo."—A thenwum 
repertory of auecdotes 





given. L dg ’ P ro OF d B ta 
The Tabular matter is divided into three sections. (I.) A series of Summary Tables, in which, amongst ot - es x eeTage an arone £8 
other things, the statistics of population, of Parliamentary representation, of the value of property, and of the He l ‘M ; fariatnpadliet ol Esper (AL PATRONAGE Of 
degree of education in the several Counties, are given in a form admitting of ready comparisou one with another ; Fon: Pine rit E Correcte 1 by the Nobility 
also a statement of the population in every City, Borough, Town, and Urban Sanitary District, alphabetically “ts vatifully dekect eg te . - ¥ ot — jhe Arms 
utifully engraved, handsomely bound, 3 s 6d 


arranged; a description of the manner in which the several Dioceses are constituted; and the total number of 
(IL.) A series of Tables arranged so as to 


persons in Public Institutions, on board vessels, and without homes. 
give a complete view of the manner in which the Country is mapped out for Registration and Poor Law pur- 
poses, the population of every parish or place in the several Registration Districts or Unions being stated. 7 H Go N E. W N oO V E LS. 
(III.) An alphabetical arrangement of Counties, showing under each County how it is subdivided for adminis- B tif ] Edi h B th 
trative purposes, the value of property, the population of its chief towns, and the distribution of its population eautliiu it . y @ Author 
as regards county and borough representation. of * Ursula’s Love Story,” &¢ ] 
No efforts have been spared to ensure the correctness of every figure throughout the volume, and the | _“* Beautiful Edith” is a pretty love-story—wey 
Editor believes that in this respect the facts may be entirely depended on for their fidelity to the Official Returns. | Witten and good in tone.”—Athenwum 
| “One of the very best novels that have heen issued 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. | for @ long period. It will become widely popular, 
The author possesses a charming style, and also g 


talent for quiet humour.”"—Messenger. 


3 vols. 








solcck-anae | 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Wild Georgie. By Jean Middle- 
MASS, Author of “Lil.” 3 vols. 
y. 


POOR RELIEF IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF EUROPE, Hi d den Perils. By Mary Cocil Ha 


BEING A SELECTION OF ESSAYS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN WORK * DAS ARMENWESEN 
| talent displayed in this story It is full of well-sus. 





UND DIE ARMENGESETZGEBUNG IN EUROPAISCHEN STAATEN HERAUSGEGEBEN, VON A. 
EMMINGHAUS.” , } : 
Edited by E. B. EASTWICK. CB. MP tained interest, and cannot fai! to be popular.”—Pog, 
Edited by E. B. EA! » En, BE. i . 
Parted Lives. By Mrs. Spender. 
yolk.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. “A reilly admirable } —John Bull. 








el a Seer eine POS ae Ne | “One of the best recent novels.’—Standard, 
Revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, half-roan, 9s. Little Kate irby. By F. W. 
ROBINSON, Author of «Grandmother's Money.” 


| ho 
THE TEACHERS’ LIST FO 2 18 73 : | e Th pebe Mr. Robins mn’s novels, It is a spirited 
story. —<apectator, 
Containing a Calendar of all Executive and a Gehan oni teeste a ees May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 
liugford,” &c, 


Public, Proprietary. and Middle-Class Schools 













Schools: Education of Women, Training Colleges, &c.; together with a complete Alphabetical Directory of | of “Chronicles of Car 3 wole 
Qualified and Certificated Teachers, and a List of School Boards, with the Names of the Officers. | : : ‘ , a 
| (Just ready. 
Edited by PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S. eas: aia ae, see 
igs y a , : i ’ QRIENDS’ LIBRARY of BIBLICAL 
And Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Francis R. Sandford, C.B., LL.D., Secretary to the Committee of Council LITERATURE and SUBSCRIPTION-ROOM. 
on Education. | 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.O., 
*,* This work has undergone a most careful revision, and more than one hundred pages of entirely new Containing a ch colle m of valuable Works 
matter have been incorporated. noe of Biblie us = ae Literature. 
_ q ° Toes? gvlino’s great work—the “ The Thess s Antiquita- 
‘Since last year, when Mr. Bevan's first edition of the ‘Teachers’ List’ appeared, he must have laboured eat aru * 34 ; ls te l.: W ys no hae Poly. 





ot f rt ty } cork int iti ~ j shic , > = r 
almost incessantly in order to bri ig the wi rk into the condition of completeness in which it now presents | glotta.” 6 vols. fol.; other works of enduring labour 
itself. To call the book now a‘ Teachers’ List’ is to apply too modest a name to it. It is everybody's and erud with numerous rare and valuable publi 
list who wants a book of reference on education, educational authorities, and educational organisations in | gations. y » found on the shelves as works of refer- 
ence. Also, Lexicons, Grammars, Interlinear Trans- 
lations, Analyses, and other elementary helps to self- 
instruction in, and to the study of, the original 
languages of the Old and New Testaments in English, 
Latin, and German, by the first scholars. 

In addition it is intended to form a good collection of 


Now ready. 
Early Friends’ Writings and their Antagonists, with 
other cognate | 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. iterature. The Lil _ apsgpercpede 
. i ra ure. ne Li rary, as ar as a 1 13 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. | 270 scuivos, wit be enriched ‘by the introduction of 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. Travel, down to the poses) Sine. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 7 sn 








the kingdom.”—School Board Chronicle. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 













One Month's Subseri 
One Quarter’s do.... 
Six Months’ d 
One Year's do 
One Year's do., two Mer 
One Year's do., three d 
Life Subscription, transf ) 
ber of the same family (not a separate 











) 


Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | 





of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, | I k 5 5 0 
nousekeeper) 5 0 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. | Fee for the Day... 006 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. | Do., One Week vs ; e3*% 
bere is a Department for the Purchase and Sale of 
Duplicate and other Surplus Works. 





Open from 10 am _ to 9.30 p.m. except on 
Saturdays, when the Library closes at 3 p.m. For 
Tickets of Admission, and all further information. 
apply on the premises (First Floor) to JOSEPH SMITE, 
Librarian; or to SAMUEL HARRIS and Co., Booksellers, 
5 Bishopgate Street Without, E.C 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVEL. 
This day is published. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY, 








His Adventures and Opinions. ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
Tae rn =e ae alaieney (i 
By the AUTHOR of the “CAXTONS,” éc. PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
ae Sv0. £155 61 PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
Three Vo's. crown 8vo, £1 5s 61. This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient aud 
WILLIAM BLACKW P SONS. Edinburet ‘ondon. Modern Literature, in various languages. 
ILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes aré 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 





Jow readv. ir . ° toa Ta & 2} . . . 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


M A D oO N N A ’ S C H I L D: | ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
| 


A Poem. Now ready, price 2s 6d. P 

. = ° . | EAFNESS; its Various Causes, a0 
By ALFRED AUSTIN 1) their succcastul removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introd ? Ear, and a Report of 


1ere was too much Method of Treatment 








“Mr. Austin has written as the epresentative « ail : 
reason to fear had died out from among us. Judged } he hig srary art, ‘ Madonna's wig fhe + val 
Child’ must t nounced a work § \ ‘ ae : —— i e | By H. Cas . M.D., Licentiate of the Roya 
by which contemporary English poet much the richer.”— a Poe or ee ‘ 

; LONGMAN, GREEN; and Co., Paternoster Row; and 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
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NEW WORKS OF IMPORTANCE, 
TO BE PUBLISHED BEFORE EASTER. 
On Monday, April 7, in Two Volumes 8vo, iaiihie am Maps, and Plans, price 36s, 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR. EDWARD 
C rabetenatt rTON., 
vith Sele rom his Private and Official Correspondence, including Pas rticulars « wee 1¢ Battles of the Ist of June, 1794, and Trafalgar: the 
Expeditions to Walcheren and Ne Ww Orl ns; War Service on the Coast of Spain ; and the Battle of Navarin. 


Edited by his Daughter, Lady BOURCHIER. 


On Thursday, April 10, in Two Volumes 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 36s, 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
Compiled in Commemo: ‘ation of the Centenary of his Birth, by Herr JULIUS LOWENBERG, Dr. ROBERT AVE-LALLEMANT, and 
Dr. ALFRED DOVE. 


Edited by Professor KARL BRUHNS, Director of the Observatory at Leipzig 
Translated from the German by JANE and CAROLINE LASSELL, 


On Thursday, April 10, in One Volume 8yo, with numerous Illustrations from Photographs, &c., price 21s. 


SLAVE- CATCHING IN THE INDI. AN OCEAN: 
A RECORD OF NAVAL EXPERIENCES. 
By Capt. COLOMB, R.N 
On Saturday next, April 5, in One Volume 8vo, price 10s 6d, 
ESSAYS ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN THE WEST OF jhe-cragasinn 
From the Reign of Tiberius to the End of the ¢ sil of Trent. 
By JOHN EARL RUSSELL. K.G. 


On Thursday, April 10, in One Volume 8vo, price 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


From the Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second Century; eomprising a Full Account of the Primitive Organisation of Church Government 
and the Growth ot Episcopacy 


By T. W. MOSSMAN, B.A., 
Rector of East and Vicar of West Torrington, Lincolnshire. 


On Thursday next, in One Volume, with 5,500 Woodeuts by L. Srenmert and A, Rrocrevx, imperial 8vo, price 52s 6d. 
A GENERAL SYSTEM OF DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL BOTANY 
I. ORGANOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, and PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 
II. ICONOGRAPHY ; or, the Description and History of Natural Families. 
Translated from the French of E. LE MAOUT, M.D., and J. DECAISNE, Member of the Institute, by Mrs. HOOKER. 
Edited and Arranged according to the Botanical System adopted in the Universities and Schcols of Great Britain. 

By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., &c., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

In a few days, in One Volume 8vo, with a Map and very numerous Coloured Iustrations. 
tT y eB Pa ’ Y a _ ‘ Y Se Ay 
THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. CURACOA AMONG THE SOUTH SEA 

ISLANDS IN _ 1865. 
3y JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S 


On Monday next, in 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, price 12s 6d, 
) xf Y - + ‘ + + ‘ . ¥ 
POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


By H. HELMHOLTZ, 


. ‘of Physiology, formerly in the University of Heidelberg, and now in the University of Berlin; Foreign Member of the Royal Society 
of Londor 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Prof r of Experimental Science, Staff Colle 
y JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof ‘of Natural Phil y in the Royal Institution of Great Britai 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


A Plea tor Tolerance. 


ith an Additional Chapter. 


ROOTS. 
Reprinted from the “ 
OVER TURF 


By “The OLD CALABAR,” 


FIELD-MARSHAL Si 


Temple Bar Magazine,” w In one vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 


and STUBBLE. 


In 1 vol. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 


DTT ‘ rary > 
JOHN BURGOYNE, Bart., 
his LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE, Comprising Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular and 
Crimean Wars; Letters of Eminent Men. Also the Private and Official Correspondence of Sir John 
Burgoyne during the Crimean War. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. GeorGEe 
WhoOTTESLEY, R.E. 2 yols. 8vo, with Portrait, 50s 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; 
Or, ANECDOTES of the MEDICAL WORLD and CURTIOSITIE 
Author of * Lives of Wits and Humourists.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“A very amusing two volumes, 
something to interest." —Zxchange. 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. 


“ Intended for and specially suited to young men entering on life."—Daily Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHICH SISTER? By Sydney Mos | R=" 


“The Surgeon's Secret,” &. 2 


Sof MEDICINE. By Jonn Tips, F.S.A. 
21s. 


which can be opened anywhere and at any time, and will always offer 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


EVANS. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 

“ The story is of thrilling interest, the plot is original, 
and the talent of the author is evident in every page.” 
—John Bull. 


TYN, Author of 


vols. crown 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


WORKS BY JOSEPH PAYNE. 


Professor of the Science and Art of Education, Leaiam College of Preceptors. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH Sear 


Language in its Various Stages; with Notes Explanatory and Critical. 
cloth binding, price 5s (postage 5d). 





Post 8vo, 


“ Admirably accomplishes the object aimed at by its Editor, which is to furnish, in the form of specimens, 
a continuous and systematic view of the development of the English language. It is a rare collection of literary 
gems, and it is difficult to imagine a more useful manual.”—Scofs:man, 

“ An unique attempt, so far as we are aware, to give specimens of the English language from the period 
previous to the Norman Conquest down to quite modern times. The design, which we think a good one, has 
been well executed.”"—John Bull. 

I. 
Uniform with the above. 


‘ ar @/ ° TT Ts ‘ wr a x - 
STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, with short 
Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text: Rook for the Higher 
Classes of Schools. Sixth Edition, Revised. Post 8vo, in now-and elegant cloth binding, price 5s 
(postage 5d). 
“ A selection hoth oxtonofve and varied, 
Botoote Mevicw 


If 

SELECT POETRY for 

Explanatory Notes, arranged for the Use of Schools and Families, 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d (postage 3d). 


CHILDREN, 


Sixteenth Edition, with fine Steel 


“ Compiled toassistin laying the foundation of a pure and just taste, by interesting the ant, an an early 
age, in poetry of a superior order,—high-toned, beautiful, simple, but not childish."—Author's Pre; 





London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Now ready, c 260, neat cloth, 5s. 


e &@ =: &@.& 


—Athenxum. 


rown 8y0, pp. 


C A. 


as well as clever.” 


Hill 


“The book is amusing 


TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 


London : 59 Ludgate ; late 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Crown Syvo, pp. xxi,-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


EN IG@M™MA#S§ O F 
THIRD EDITION. 


By W. R. GREG. 


LIF E. 





s Notwithstanding—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and Direc- 
‘ance of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppendix. 


59 Ludgate Hill; 


CONTENTS.—Realizable Ideals—Ma 
tions of Human Development—The Si 
TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 


London: late 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Nowr ‘loth, 12s 


THE FAIR HAVEN: 


sady, demy 8yo, pp. 256, « 


A Work in Defence of the Miraculous Element in Our Lord’s Ministry upon Earth | 


both as against Rationalistic Impugners and certain Orthodox Defenders. 
» JOHN PICKARD OWEN. 

y WILLIAM BICKERSTETH OWEN. 
ite Hill; 


By the lat 


Edited I With a Memoir of the Author. 


TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludg 


London: 





with brief 


VEALED AT LAST. By A. Eubule | 


} 
Specimens of the 


in new and elegant | 


including many of the choicest specimens of English poetry."— | 


| 
| 
} 


| 
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CHAIN OF HISTORY FROM THE 
| EARLIEST TIMES, 


With numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, 73 6d each, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


The STUDENT'S. ANCIENT 





HISTORY AST; from the Earliest 
Times to the Conquest of Alexander the 
Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 


Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phanicig, 
sy Parr Suita, B.A. With 70 Woodeuts 


“* Anci 
and 


nt History’ 


‘sacred history’ 


used to mean Greece and Rome 
only. But there still remains 
matter enough in the domaiu of amcient history to gy 
this tersely written volume, Our admiration of the 
mode in which a difficult task has been performed ig 
cordial, and we may be permitted to express surprise 
| that a history of this nature can prove such attractive 


| reading.”"—Saturday Revi 








The STUDENT 8 ; HISTORY of 


GREECE; from the r . st Times to the 





Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the 
History of Literature a Art. By Wu 
Smera, D.C.L. With 100 Woodcuts. 


plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith 
has proceeded, and the careful, scholarlike manner in 
which he has carried out this new History of Greece, 
| The great distinctive feature, however, is the chapters 
onliterature and art. This gives it a decided advantags 
rka of the kind.” —Arthenxum, 


| 

| “ We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to 
the excellence of the 

| 


| over all previous w 


I 


‘The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By H. G. Lippert, D.D. With 8 
Woodcu 


ROME; 





3. 


| 
“ A lucid, well-marked, and comprehensive view of 
the progress and revolu the Roman State and 
The course of the history is distinctly mapped 
natural divisions, and the order in 
‘d and presented is the work ofa 


—_—(Fuardian 


tions of 
people. 

out by broad and 
t | which it is arrang 
| strong and clear mind 





Iv. 
{ 

The STUDENTS HISTORY of 
the DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Grpron. Abridged, 
incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Historians. With 200 Woodcuts. 


| 
if 
| This edition is pervaded by all the warmth, life, 
and power of the celebrated original; and is just such 
volume as Gibbon himself would have issued, badhe 


} a 
| deemed it proper to send forta a digest of his own 
| immortal performa —Christian Witness, 


| 
| FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 


| EDITED 


| ASMALLER ANCIEN THISTORY 


BY 


of the EAST from the Earliest Times to th 
Conquest of Alexander the Great. By eo 
Sairu, B.2 W 70 Woodcuts, 16mo, 3s 6d 


\A SMALLER HISTORY of 


GREECE; from the Earliest Times to the Romaa 
Cor woe By Wa. Satu, D.C.L. With 70 Wood 
ts, Lomo 6d 


A oe HISTORY of ROME; 





from the E Times to the Establis hment o 
the Empire. By Wat. SsurH, D.C.L. With 7 
W oodcuts iémo. 33 6d 
| A SMALLER CLASSICAL 
a THOLOG lustr . with Translations 
“om the At i _~ nd Questions on the 
W. k. By H. %. Lockw son With 90 Woodcuts, 


late 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. | 


iheaa: tol 
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E. & F. N. SPON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Tow read 8vo, cloth iNust rated with 1,150 
Now? I ’ 1 i 
sPONS’ DICTIONARY of 
EN EERING. C “al. Militar nd 
os nical J nn fo Oe ~mnch, German 
Ita 1 Spat 
yisron VI I x con mpl te Treatises upon 
Re M *- mal g Machines—Incrusta 
tion of B rs—Iniia — ~ Indic tor—Injector, 
Iron: Iron 8 pbuildin Irrigation, Isomorphism— 
Joists—Ki ~ > tting Machi nes—Lamp (Safety)— 
Lead—L R, ists . utors, including Cranes 
—Lights, riat thouses and Beacons—Limes, 


Mortars, and ‘ and Lock-Gat 





Just publ ed,2¥ Is. medium 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
by a Steel Portrait, Lithograph, and numerous 
Wood Engravin wling many accurate Illu 

Fe its Mines and Mining 





trations i 
Machinery, £1 1 
The LIFE of RICHARD TREVITHICK 
Inventor ssure Steam-Engine. By 
FRANCIS enn % re .E 
Second Edition. 
th, illustrated with numer 
Engravings 
The ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS of 
PRACTICAL MECHANI( based on the Prin- 
ciple of Work Des zned for Engineering 
Students by OLIVER ByRrNE, fo rmerly P rofessor 
of Mathematics, C 4 r Civil Engineers 


Crown Svo, us Wood 


78 6d 





8yo, th, illustrated with Coloured Plates, 16s, 
VAZEERI RUPI, the SILVER 
COUNTRY of the VAZEERS, in KULU: its 
Beauties, Antiquities, and Si Mines; including 
a Trij ver the 1 r H malay ith Range a 
Glaciers. By J. CALVERT, F.G.S., Mem. Inst. C.E. 


Second Edition. 

. 1, Is 6d 
TABULATED WEIGHTS of ANGLE, 
T, BULB, and FLAT IRON, for the Use of Naval 
Architects and Shipbuilders. By CHARLES H. 
JORDAN, M.I LN A 


, Sewe 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Cuts, 5s. 


On the ARRANGEMENT, CARE, and 
OPERATION of WOOD-WORKING FACTORIES 
and M AC HINERY; forming a complete Operator's 
Handbook. By J. RicHarps, M.E. 


Royal 32mo, roan, 6s. 


MOLESWORTH’S ENGINEERS’ 
POCKET-BOOK.—A POCKET-BOOK of USE- 
FUL FORMUL and MEMORANDA for CIVIL 
and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By GuILrorD 








L. MOLESWORTH, Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Consulting Engineer to the 
Gc nm India for State Railways. Seven 
teenth Ed , Revised and considerably Enlarged 
by the Author, containing 150 additional pages 


64mo, roan, gilt edges, 1s. 
SPONS’ TABLES and MEMORANDA 
Ft mT, CE. RS. Selected and Arranged by J 


This work is printed in pearl type, and is so small, 
measuring only 24 inches by two inches, by } inch 
thick, that it may be easil; ied in the waistcoat 
pocket 

Post Svo h, with Plates, 4s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on CON- 





CRETE and HOW to MAKE IT. With Observa 
tions Uses nel Limes, and Mortars 
By Hexry REID, C E 

8vo, cloth, wit] I strations, 5 


RECORDS of STEAM. BOILER EX- 
PLOSION By B. MARTEN, M.LMLE., &. 


Seventh Edition. 


Royal 32mo, roan, 5s. 
A HANDBOOK of FORMULA, 
RULES, and MEMORANDA for ARCHITEC 
Tl RAL SURVEYORS OTHERS ENGAGED 
in BUILDING. By J. T. Hurst, C.E 
NTAININ 

Formule: us¢ designing Builders’ Work. 

Memoranda con? ed with Builders’ Work 

The Pract Build Ieasurement. 

Summ Pr Dila latior 

Mens 

Table of the Weight of Materials used in Building 

Val tt 

Scale Pr ( r Architectural 
Surveyors, & 

Roy 2mo, r F s, 12 
ENGINEERS’ ‘POCKET BOOK. The 

r B ing Mi LES 
WORTH i MUSES pOCKET-BOOKS, 
— 1 thin paper, and bound together in One 


2 Engravings, 12s 6d, 


A TRE ATISE, on the MANU- 
FACTURI AR from the SUGAR CANE 
~Y SETERS s, M Inst. M.E., & 

London: E. 


| 





& F. N. SPON, 





Svo, sewed 
| NOTES on the THEORY of the 
penta ste et Pore, Sly ac r( f In 
struction in the Subject, give »R sal Si hool 
of Naval Architects nd Mari ‘ ’ 
by James H. COrrerRILi Lite © 
the Royal School of Naval Arch 


Marine Engineering 


Third Edition. 

Royal 32mo, roan, 4s 61 
POCKET-BOOK of PRACTICAL 
RULES for the PROPORTIONS of MODERN 
ENGINES and BOILERS for LAND and MARINE 
PURPOSES. By N. P. BurGu. 

Details of High-Pressure Engine. Beam 
Condensing, Marine San ,y Engine lating 
Engines, Valves, &c., Land ae Marine Boilers, Pro 
portions of Engine 8 pro duced by the Rules, Proportions 
of Boilers, &c. 


Engine, 


Cnc 


) Wood 


4to, cloth, illustrated with 36 Plates and 25¢ 
sngravings, £2 5s 

MODERN MARINE ENGINEERING 

applied to PADDLE and SCREW PROPULSION ; 


being an Exposition of the Present Practice of the 
following Firms:—Messrs. J. Penn & Somes 
Maudslay, Sons, & Field; James Watt * Cc J 
& G. Rennie; R. Napier & 8S J. & Dua. 
geon; Rave ans 1 & Hodgson; Bene! yhrevs va Ten 
pant; Mr. J. F. Spencer; and Messrs, Forester & 
Co. By N. P. Buren, M.LM.E 
In neat cloth cas 


SCALES for the READY COMPARI 
SON of BRITISH and METRIC WEIGHTS and 
MEASURES. By A. L. Newpicate, M.A 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d 
PRIZE ESSAY on the BALANCE 
SPRING and its ISOCHRONAL ADJUSTMENTS 
(Baroness Burdett Coutts’s Prize). By Moritz 
IMMISCH. 


Crown 4to, cloth, with nume Engravings, lds. 


WORKS in IRON—BRIDGE & ROOF 


STRUCTURES. By Ewing MATHESON. 


rous 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d 


A HANDBOOK of SEWAGE UTILI- 


ZATION. By ULick RALru Burke, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 6s 6d. 


The INDICATOR DIAGRAM PRAC- 
TICALLY CONSIDERED. By N. ¥. Buxou, 
M.LALE. 


Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ds. 


The SLIDE-VALVE PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By N. P. Burcu, M.1.M.E. 


12mo, cloth, 5s 


DILAPIDATIONS. A Text- Book for 


Architects and Surveyors, in Tabulated Form. By 
BANISTER FLETCHER. 
Demy 8vo, sewed, with Military Map of the Country, 


1s 6d 


PRACTICAL LESSONS in RECON- 
NOITRING, OUTPOST DUTY, &e., suggested by 
the late Autumn Maneuvres. No. I. Reconnoi 
sance of the Country between Aldershot and 

Woolmer. 


Illus trate 1 with Coloured Plates, 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE on MINE 


4to, half-morocco, 





oe hag eng By G. C. GReENWELL, F.G.S., 
‘olliery Viewer, Member of the North of England 
te of Mining Engineers, &€ 


4to, cloth 
PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURAL 








STUCIES ens Ena AL DESIG iNS for Gate 

Lod Cottages, Cottage Hospital Villas, 

Vicar _ Cc ountry Residence Schvols, Village 

Churches, &c. By W. YOUNG. 

Crown Svo, cloth, with W 1 Engravings, 6s 
IRON asa MATERIAL of CONSTRUC- 

TION ; being a Course Le tares de ivered at 

the Royal Schoc f N Arch ire, South 

Kensington Revi edand En! ing i. B y WILLIAM 

PoLe, F.R.S. 

Demy Svo, cloth, with Woodcute, 4s 6d. 


NEW FORMULAS for the LOADS and 
DEFLECTIONS « SOLID BEAMS and 
GIRDERS By WM DONALDSON, M.A., A.LC.E. 





Charing Cross. 








New York: 


Demy oth, with Plates, 7s 6d 


HEALTH and COMFORT i in HOUSE- 


BULLDLNG; or, Ventilation with Warm Air by 


Sy 


Self-Acting Suction Power. With a Review of the 
Mode Calculating the Draught in Hot-Air 
Flues; and with some Actual Experiments. By 
J. Dryspaue, M.D., aud J. W. HAYWARD, M.D. © 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Plates, 8s 6d 
RESEARCHES on the ACTION of the 
BLAST FURNACE By CHARLES Scuirz 
Translated from the German by W. Hl. Maw and 
Moritz MULLER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Is 


HOW to PUSLISH a BOOK; being 
Directions and Hints to Authors. By ERNEST 
SProyn, 


Post 8vo, cloth, 6s 
BARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, 
CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, RE 
CIPROCALS, of all Integer Numbers up to 10,000. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 9s 


On the STRENGTH of BEAMS, 
COLUMNS, and ARCHES. Considered with a 
View to deriving Methods of ascertaining the 
Practical Strength of any given Section of Beam, 
Column, or Arch, in Cast Llron, Wrought Iron, or 
Stecl. By B. BAKER 


0d Engravings, 25a. 


CONSTRUC- 


Crown 4to, cloth, with W 


TREATISE on the 


TION and OPERATION of WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINES, including a History of the Origin and 
Progress and Manufacture of Wood - working 


Machiuery. By J. RicHanps, M.E, 


8vo, sewed, 5s. 

The JOURNAL of the IRON and 
STEEL INSTITUTE. No. IV. 1872. Edited by 
JOuN JONES, F.G.S., and Davin Foraes, F.RS. 

8vo0, with Plates, 5s 

On the CONSTRUCTION of CATCH- 


WATER RESERVOIRS in MOUNTAIN DIS 
TRICTS, - the Supply of Towns, or for other 
Purposes. By C. H. BeLog, Author of the “ Liand- 


book of the Liverpool Waterworks 


8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
of LOGARITHMS of the 
NUMBERS, from 1 to 108.000. By 
BaBBAGE, Esq., MA. Stereotyped 


TABLE 
NATURAL 
CHARLES 
Edition. 


In neat cloth case, 4s 6d 


TABLES for SETTING OUT RAIL- 


WAY CURVES. By CHARLes PULLAR Hoge, C.E. 


Demy Ryo, cloth, 38 6d. 


TABLES for ARCHrs. Dy Frank 
ROBERTSON, F.R.A.S., late First Lieutenant, ft 


Second Edition. 

Revised and Enlarged, small 4to cloth, 12s 6d 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CONSTRUCTION of HORIZONTAL and VERTI- 
CAL WATER-WHEELS. With Twelve Plates, 
especially designed for the Use of Operat 
Mechanics. By WILLIAM CULLEN, Millwright and 
Engiueer. 





8v0, cloth, 12s 6d. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. By Frank 


RoverrTson, F.B.A.S., late First Lieutenant, 8.1 


Second Edition. 
8yo, cloth, revised and enlarged, illustrated by Twelve 
Folding Plates, 12s 6d 


YACHTS and YAOHT BUILDING; 
being a Treatise on the Construction of Yachts, and 
matters relating to Yachting. By P. R. MARKET! 


avin 


TRAN- 


Lilustrated with numerous Wood En , 8¥0, 
cloth, 10s 6d each 


SOCIETY of ENGINEERS’ 


SACTIONS for 1869 aud 1870 


Svo, cloth, with Sixty-four Illustrations, 12s 6d 


The STRAINS UPON BarDes 


GIRDING end Ri JO F TRU SSES, includ 
Warren, Lattice, lis, Bowstring, and her 
Curve i Roof, and Sin ’ 





Forms of Gir 1 
and Compo und Trusses 
U.E., & 


Tuomas CARGI 
cl th, 


Crown sv 


INDIA and INDIAN ENGINEER- 


vered at the Royal 


ING: Three Lectures deli ‘ 
Engineers’ Institute, Chatbam, in July, 1872 By 
Lieutenant-Coloue! Royal 


JULIUS Geounge MEDLEY, 
Er ygineers, &c 
8yo, sewe 


JOURNAL of the SOCIETY of TELE- 
GRAPH ENGINEERS. N 


145 Broome Street. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’s PUBLICATIONS, 


MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT, a New Tale, by F. C. Burnand, commences in the APRIL Number of 
“MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” and will be continued Monthly. 


BETSY LEE: a Fo’c’s’le Yarn. Part I. appears in the APRIL Number of ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 











A PRINCESS of THULE, by W. Black, Author of “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,”’ is continued in the 
APRIL Number of * MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

UNIVERSITY OARS; being a Critical Inquiry into the After-Health of the Men who Rowed in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race from the Year 1829 to 1869; based on the Personal Experience of the Rowers themselves. By JOHN Ep. MorGAN, M.D, M.A, Oxo, 
F.R.C.P., late Captain of the John + (Col. Univ.), Physician to the Manchester Royal Intirmary, Author of * Deterioration of Race,” &c. This day, crown BVO, 10s 6. 

“ Dr. Morgan's book presents in a most admirable manner full and accurate statistics of the duration of life and of the causes of death of all the men who have 
rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge boats from 1829 to 1869, and also gives letters addressed to the author by nearly every individual of the number."—Daily Neus, 


MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, M.P., Author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” With Portrait 
of George Hughes, engraved by Jeens. Crown 8yo, 5s. (Third Edition now ready, 

“The boy who can read this book without deriving from it some additional impulse towards honourable, manly. and independent conduct has no good 

stuff in him...... While boys at schoo! are bewildered by various conflicting theories of the characters of the great Englishmen whom they are taught to admire 

or to hate, here, in the guise of the simplest and most modest of country gentlemen, they may find an exemplar which they cannot do better than copy.” —Daily News, 


(COLD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON-SENSE METAPHYSICS. By W. T. Thornton, Author of A Treatigs 


on Labour.” Svo, 10s 6d. CONTENTS:—Anti-Utilitarianism—History’s Scie Pretensions—David Hume as a Metaphysician—Huxleyism—Recent Phases ot 
Scientific Atheism—Limits of Demonstrable Theism. (This day, 
QTUDIES in the HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. By Walter H. Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. CONTENTS:—Aucassin and Nicolletti—mPico della Miraudula—Sandro Botticelli—Luca della Robbia—The Poetry of Michelangt’ 
Lionardo da Viuci—Joachim du Bellay—Wincklemann. (This day, 





ESSAYS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, Theoretical and Applied. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 


Political Economy in University College, London. Svo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC BASES of FAITH. By J.J. Murphy, Author of ‘‘ Habit and Intelligence,” &c. 8vo, 14s. [This day, 


SECOND SERIES of Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy—Mr. Gladstone's Homer and the Homeric Age—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian Democracy. 
Alexander the (treat—Greece during the Macedonian Period—Mommsen's History of Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—Lhe Flavian Cwsars. 


(FIRST SERIES, Second Edition, 10s 6d.) 


THE DEPTHS of the SEA: an Account of the General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. ‘ Porcupine” 

and “ Lightning” during the Summers of 1868-69-70, underthe Scientitic Direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S , and Wyville Thomson, F.RS, 

By Dr. WYVILLE THOMSON, F.R.S., Director of the Scientific Staff of the “ Challenger” Expedition. 8vo, with nearly 100 Illustrations and Coloured Maps and 
Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 31s 6d. [This day, 

“Nothing can be more complete than the account of the scientific results of these voyages, which are fully illustrated by woodcuts of the strangre forms of life 

brouyht from the dark depths of the ocean, by charts of soundings, and elaborate tables of the deep-sea temperatures. ‘T'he book is another admirable example of 

that mingling of literary interest with scientitic completeness and value which is the oaly true form of what iscalled ‘ the popularisation of science,’ "—Daily Nem. 


[HE MYSTERY of MATTER, and other Essays. By J. Allanson Picton. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [ This day. 
CONTENTS.—The Mystery of Matter—The Philosophy of Ignorance—Lhe Antithesis of Faith and Sight—The Essential Nature of Religion—Christian Pantheism. 
NEW NOVEL by Henry Kingsley—‘' OAKSHOTT CASTLE.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 3ls 6d. [This day, 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ The PILLARS of the HOUSE; or, Under Wode, Under 
Rode.” To be published in Four Monthly Volumes. Vol. I., crown 8vo, 5s. [First week in April, 
‘THE CURSE of IMMORTALITY. A Poem. By A. Eubule Evans. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ This day, 


ISSENT in its RELATION tothe CHUROM of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. H. Curteis, M.A., Principal of Lichfield 


Theological College. (Rempton Lectures for 1871.) New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Just ready. 


j£RMONS at a NEW SCHOOL. By the Rev. Arthur Faber, M.A, Head Master at Malvern College. Crown 8vo, 
price 68. [This day. 


THE REIGN of LAW, and other Sermons, preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By George Salmon, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Dublin. Crown 8vo, 63 (This day. 


THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE of the UNIVERSITIES. Sermons by the Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., Canon of 


Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


‘THE CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple Account of Man in Early Times. By Edward Clodd, FBAS 
(Thi 


Crown 8yo, 3s. This ¥. 


THs ROMANCE of ASTRONOMY. By R. Kalley Miller, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. | Extn 
cap. Svo, 3s 6d, [This day. 


SECOND EDITION of ‘‘ The FORCES of NATURE:” a Popular Introduction to the Study of Physical Phenomens. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Translated from the French by Mrs. J. N. Lockyer, and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J.N. Lockyer, F.R.S. With 11 Coloured 
Plates and 445 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d. [Next weet. 


‘THIRD EDITION of Professor ROSCOE’S LECTURES on the SPECTRUM ANALYSIS Revised throughout, with 


Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and Chromo-Lithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical Elements and Heavenly Bodies. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. a 
[This day. 


‘THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1873. Tenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. A Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. A Handbook for Politicians and Merchants, By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 

The 7imes of February 7, 1873, says :—“Tt has theadvantage of combining ina portable compass nearly all the contents of the well-known ‘ Almanach de Goths.’ 
and also acareful and well-reyised epitome of that far more prosaic information, historical, statistical, and political, which renders the Year-Book as useful for tt 
me rchant’s desk as for the statesman's library table. The book is becoming year by year more and more useful aud valuable to public men, to members of the 
learned professivus, and to all who read the newspapers and study contemporary history.” 

‘THE ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Derivation and 
Composition, adapted to the System of Crude Forms. By J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal of Oweus College, Manchester. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, ity 

[This day. 

‘THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, from the Earliest Times. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 5s [This day. 


L-=S550ONS in ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Genesis of Species.” With 


upwards of 400 Illustrations. 18mo, 6s 6d. 


PRIMER of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University 


Edinburgh. With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, Is. 
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